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Events of the Geek. 











THERE is a strict censorship on the military news 
from Thrace, but there is no longer any doubt that 
Turkish troops have crossed the Maritsa in large 
numbers. The Turks, who began by denying those 
movements across the Maritsa, and later declared that 
they were unauthorised and had been stopped, now 
admit temporary occupation of important strategic 
points on the right bank of the river. They further plead 
the necessity of protecting the inhabitants against the 
oppression of the Bulgarians. But they do not stop 
here. There is a strong party, headed by Enver Bey, 
which is for a declaration of war upon Bulgaria. A very 
impudent statement, apparently issued on official 
authority in London, declared that public opinion was 
so moved by the reports of Bulgarian atrocities that 
Turkey might be driven into war. In plain slang, 
Turkey is trying it on. Unless the Powers can convince 
Turkey that they are determined to uphold the Treaty 
of London by force if necessary, the Turkish armies will 
presently be in occupation of the whole of Thrace, and 
as they cannot be kept indefinitely on a war footing— 
they have not been paid for some months—war will be 
declared on Bulgaria in order to secure the formal 
renunciation by her of her rights under the Treaty of 
London. 








Burcaria is helpless for the time being, and so an 
appeal to the Powers calls upon them to secure respect 
for the Treaty of London, which is their act 
more than her own. It is an added humiliation 
that her late Allies should not only have obtained large 
accessions of territory at her expense, but should, by 
Clause 7 of the Bucharest Treaty, insisting on the de- 
mobilisation, have prevented her from even trying to 
defend the Thracian territory to which she has a legal 
right. It has been suggested that the Allies who insisted 
on that clause should, at any rate, have made themselves 
responsible for the enforcement of Bulgaria’s treaty 
rights in Thrace. It seems clear that the Powers even 
now could, if they chose, force the Balkan Allies to make 
common cause with Bulgaria. What more reasonable 
than for the Powers to make ratification of the Treaty 
of Bucharest conditional on the Allies securing for Bul- 
garia her treaty right in Thrace? M. Jonescu, the 
Roumanian Minister of the Interior, recognises that such 
action would have had an excellent effect on the relations 
between the Balkan States. As it is, should Turkey 
make war on Bulgaria, a not unlikely sequel would be 
an alliance between the two against the other States 
with a view to a war of revenge later. 

* ~ * 

THERE would be no danger of war if the Powers 
could agree on a common policy, but of this there is as 
yet no sign. Protests have been made at Constantinople 
by all the Powers, urging respect for the Enos-Midia line, 
and Russia’s has been more vigorous than the others; but 
there has been as yet no threat of coercion. Some excite- 
ment was caused at Constantinople on Monday by the 
sudden departure of two Russian warships from the 
Bosphorus to Sebastopol, but the movement had probably 
no political significance. There will be no isolated action 
in Thrace, and the alternatives are obviously joint action 
by the Concert in European Turkey and action by Russia 
in Armenia, which may or may not help Bulgaria, but 
will certainly not suit either the British or the German 
Foreign Office. Sir Edward Grey’s policy should be to bring 
the Concert together to enforce an irreducible minimum 
in Thrace, but having in effect decided against effective 
revision of the Treaty of Bucharest, he has greatly 
weakened the case for action against Turkey. There are, 
however, signs that France, which refused to move in the 
revision of the Treaty of Bucharest, is ready to support 
any action that Russia may take to secure the enforce- 
ment of the Treaty of Berlin. 

* * a” 

Mr. Barnet Kenyon, the Labor and Progressive 
candidate in the Chesterfield by-election, has been re- 
turned to Parliament by 7,725 votes, against 5,539 cast 
for Mr. Christie, the Unionist, and 583 for the Socialist, 
Mr. Scurr. A great deal of attention has been given to 
the contest, for Mr. Kenyon, who is the assistant secre- 
tary of the Derbyshire Miners’ Association, was first 
chosen by that body but afterwards repudiated by the 
Executive of the National Labor Party on the ground of 
his close association with Liberalism. In spite of this, 
and of a letter from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald declaring 
that support by the Labor Party of Mr. Kenyon’s can- 
didature would make the continued existence of that 
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party impossible, Mr. W. E. Harvey and Mr. J. G. Han- 
cock, both miners’ representatives, went down to the 
constituency and spoke and worked for Mr. Kenyon. 
The result proves that in this they had the great 
body of the miners behind them, for Mr. Scurr failed to 
split the Labor vote, and Mr. Kenyon’s poll was higher 
than that by which Mr. Haslam was returned in 
December, 1910. 


* * 

Tus result gives poor encouragement to Toryism, 
and its moral ought to be equally clear to the leaders of 
the Labor Party. The miners form an important section 
of the Progressive electorate, distinctly Liberal in their 
traditions, bent upon improving their lot by Trade 
Unionist and Parliamentary action, and, in Derbyshire 
at least, strongly Nonconformist in sympathy. Mr. 
Kenyon, a local preacher in the Primitive Methodist 
Church, has won their confidence by his past services, 
and the miners could not be expected to repudiate him 
because he followed in his predecessor’s footsteps and 
accepted Liberal assistance. The matter is likely to be 
raised at the annual Conference of the Labor Party, but 
this election is a striking proof that the miners are united 
in supporting what Mr. George called ‘‘ the wise policy 
of making Liberalism and Labor stand together.”’ 

* * * 

Last week’s rioting in Londonderry, which caused 
the death of a spectator, the wounding of a police con- 
stable by a revolver bullet, and the injuring of other 
persons, has formed the theme for a good deal of 
discussion, and the Mayor of Derry has’asked for a sworn 
inquiry into the conduct of the police on the occasion. 
We see no reason why such an inquiry should not be held, 
but we agree with the ‘‘ Times ’’ in regretting the rather 
easy credence given in Unionist circles to tales that the 
Royal Irish Constabulary have been guilty of partisan- 
ship. It is undisputed that the riots were caused by 
Orange demonstrators who fired revolver shots as they 
marched, and that an Orange mob terrorised a district 
of the city on Saturday night. When, however, the 
‘‘ Times ’’ goes on to make use of the riots as an argument 
for dropping the Home Rule Bill, we must confess that 
we do not feel disposed to surrender the principles of the 
British Constitution because of the revolver shots of the 
apprentice boys of Derry. 

. * * 

An important White Paper. has been issued this 
week, giving the details of the scheme for the improve- 
ment of live stock which Mr. Runciman recently men- 
tioned in the House of Commons. The money granted 
for the scheme, on the recommendation of the Develop- 
ment Commission for the current year, is £37,000. This 
money will be spent in giving financial help for the 
provision of high-class bulls, stallions, and boars, at the 
same low fees as are usually paid for the use of inferior 
types, and in giving grants towards the expenses of 
associations of farmers formed for the purpose of taking 
and checking the milking records of the herds of their 
members. These grants will be made, whenever possible, 
through the medium of clubs and societies, and preference 
is to be given, as far as possible, to the occupiers of 
agricultural holdings which either do not exceed 100 
acres in extent or are of an annual value not exceeding 
£100 for purposes of income tax. The twelve advisory 
councils that have been set up will administer the scheme 
with the help of a live stock officer attached to each 
council, and of the live stock committees to be appointed 
by each county. 


* ” 


Tue Holt Committee have issued their report on Post 
Office wages and conditions of employment. The Com- 





mittee recommend, in the main, a general increase of 
wages in all grades. On the question of hours and holi- 
days they recommend a half-holiday a week, and that 
tho postman’s week should be forty-eight hours. On the 
other hand, they think the existing annual leave suffi- 
cient. They consider that the extensions given by Mr. 
Buxton and his successor to the principle of recognising 
Associations of Post Office servants have been advan- 
tageous, but they are strongly hostile to the claims made 
that the Association should be consulted on questions of 
promotion. The Report has had a mixed reception from 
Post Office servants. The general complaint is that the 
increases recommended do not make sufficient allowance 
for the rise in the cost of living. 
* * * 

THE twentieth Peace Conference began its sittings 
at The Hague on Wednesday, and next week the Peace 
Palace, given by Mr. Carnegie, is to be formally opened. 
It is pre-occupied with the problem of disarmament, and 
the most significant resolution yet formed is a protest 
against the sinister influence of the armament firms—an 
echo of the Krupp trial and the exposures of Herr 
Liebknecht. The chief function of this Congress will 
be the preparation of the ground for the next Inter- 
national Congress, and though the problems of dis- 
armament cannot be neglected, no one expects to make 
much progress with them. Their solution is political. 
All the more reason, therefore, why the efforts of the 
peace reformers should be concentrated in the directions 
in which there is a chance of practical results. These 
are the enforcement of arbitration procedure, and the 
formation of a court of arbitral justice, in which the 
Americans, notably Mr. Bryan, have interested them- 
selves; and, perhaps even more important, the reform 
of the laws of naval capture. A vigorous campaign in 
this country in support of the immunity of private pro- 
perty at sea from capture would have excellent results. 

* * * 

GENERAL Huerta has not, as was rumored, broken 
off diplomatic relations with the United States, but the 
negotiations between him and Mr. Lind, the Ambassador- 
Elect, have not led yet to any useful result. President 
Wilson’s Mexican policy has still to justify itself. At 
the same time, he is to be congratulated on his very 
wholesome ideas of discipline in the diplomatic service, 
and on his sharp disavowal of Mr. Wilson’s, the ex- 
Ambassador’s, recent references to the British Foreign 
Office. It turns out somewhat amusingly that Britain 
and the other European Powers only recognised General 
Huerta because they were led to believe that the United 
States would do the same. Mr. Wilson repudiates all 
personal responsibility. What seems clear is that 
General Huerta has managed to get round the Ambassa- 
dorial corps, and that they all committed themselves 
to recognition in advance of official authority from home. 
British commercial interests in Mexico City are also 
supporters of General Huerta, and have taken the lead in 
preparing a memorial in favor of unanimous recognition 
by the Powers. The memorial will not diminish Liberal 
suspicions of General Huerta. 


* * * 


Germany has followed Britain’s example in declin- 
ing to take part officially in the Panama Exhibition 
which the United States will hold in San Francisco in 
1914. Both countries object that the expenses would be 
great and the profit small. From the commercial point 
of view there seems little to be said in answer to this 
contention. Indeed, the majority of British and German 
business men hold that for their purposes participation 
would: be useless. Yet could the two countries have 
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found acceptance possible it would have been well. The 
United States will be celebrating a great achievement 
next year, the opening of the canal. On such an occasion 
considerations of national courtesy might well outweigh 
the purely commercial. Moreover, the vote of the 
Senate on the free sugar clause in the Tariff Bill shows 
that we may be wrong in regarding America’s policy as 


permanently Protectionist.. 
* * * 


Mr. Suuzer, the Governor of New York State, is 
threatened with political destruction by ‘“‘ Boss ’’ Murphy 
and Tammany Hall. Because he asserted his independ- 
ence of the party leader who procured his election, the 
State House of Representatives is about to impeach him 
before the State Senate. He is charged with a misuse 
of campaign funds. Whatever the truth of that matter 
may be—and the whole affair is inextricably tangled by 
the alleged confession of Mrs. Sulzer that she, without 
her husband’s knowledge, met certain household expenses 
out of money meant to serve political purposes— 
Tammany would not have lifted a finger had not Mr. 
Sulzer defied the ‘‘ bosses.’? Now, on a charge which is 
not his real offence, the Governor is to be impeached by 
one body of his political opponents before another 
Assembly equally opposed to him. Party discipline is 
being enforced under the forms of public justice. These 
considerations inevitably awake sympathy with the 
accused man. They also arouse doubts of the soundness 
of a political system in which party hatreds can be satis- 
fied so easily by an appeal to the “‘ organic laws.”’ 

* * * 


Discussion of the Channel Tunnel project continues, 
and an important contribution has been made to it during 
the last week in a letter from Lord Sydenham, better 
known as Sir George Clarke, the first Secretary to the 
Imperial Defence Committee. Lord Sydenham ridicules 
the idea that the tunnel could not be defended, and, in 
answer to the objection that the destruction of the end 
of the tunnel might be delayed too long in the interests 
of shareholders, he points out that the tunnel would 
emerge on a steel viaduct which could be instantly 
destroyed and the tunnel thereby rendered useless. He 
concludes with the opinion that strategical considerations 
favor the scheme, a statement that carries great weight 
from one of the first authorities on all questions of 


defence. 
* * * 


Tue first start for the prize of £5,000 offered by the 
“Daily Mail’’ for the waterplane that first covers the 
distance of 1,600 miles round the coast of Great Britain 
within 72 hours, ended in a failure. Leaving 
Southampton last Sunday morning in the machine 
built by Mr. Sopwith, and fitted with a “Green”’ 
engine, Mr. Hawker flew successfully round by Rams- 
gate to Yarmouth, covering 240 miles at a mile a minute. 
There he was obliged to stop, as he suffered from sun 
and glare, perhaps because he was not wearing goggles. 
Mr. Sydney Pickles attempted to continue the flight on 
Monday in the same waterplane, but the sea was rough 
and he failed to rise. Mr. McClean, the only other 
competitor, did not start, owing to trouble with the 
engine (also a “ Green,’’ of 100 h.p., though his biplane 
was built by Mr. Short). As the limit for finishing the 
72 hours extends to 6 p.m. on August 30th, there is still 
plenty of time, and both competitors hope to make 
further attempts to-day. One of the conditions for the 


race is that the waterplane must be British-built. 
* * e 


On Monday an appeal for £100,000 was issued in 
the names of Lord Roberts, Lord Harris, the Duke of 
Westminster, and others, in order to provide funds for 
sending British representatives to the ‘“ Olympic Games ”’ 





in Berlin in 1916. The fund is to be managed by a 
committee of well-known attthorities on athletics, who 
hope to avert such failure as attended this country’s re- 
presentatives in the last “Games’’ at Stockholm. They 
also hope to raisé the standard of athletics throughout 
the country by various prizes and rewards. We are 
rather doubtful about the scheme. There seems some 
absurdity in international “ Olympic Games.” They are 
likely to tend to rivalry and disputes rather than friendly 
agreement. We are not sure that British amateurs would 
give up all that amount of time and trouble for specialised 
training, or that it would raise the standard of our 
athletics if they did so. Such specialising would almost 
certainly lead to an increase of professionalism, whether 
open or veiled, and the specialised athlete is not really a 
valuable addition to the State. 
* ” * 

Tue eighth volume of the Report on the Census of 
1911, which has just been published, shows a slight 
improvement in the worst forms of overcrowding. Thus, 
104 per cent. of the population were living in one and 
two-room tenements in 1891, and the percentage twenty 
years later was 7°1. Again, the percentage of the popula- 
tion living two or more to a room was 11°2 in 1891, 8°2 in 
1901, and 7°8 in 1911. The tenements with more than 
two occupants per room form 5°8 per cent. of the whole 
in the aggregate of urban districts, and 3°5 per cent. of 
the whole in the aggregate of rural districts. These 
figures show that the last ten years have been less satis- 
factory than the previous decade, another aspect of the 
rise in the cost of living which has marked the last few 
years. 

* * * 

M. Emite O.tivier, who died on Wednesday, was 
the victim of a phrase. When he said in the Chamber, 
at the beginning of the Franco-German War, that he 
accepted the responsibility with a light heart, he meant 
no more, as he explained later in the debate, than that 
his conscience was clear; but the phrase stuck to him, 
and ever since his name has been a byword of levity in 
public affairs. But though a weak, he was certainly not 
a frivolous, man, and the vast tomes of self-justification 
which he has put forth, though they did him no good, at 
any rate proved that he was no cynic, but felt the stain 
of disgrace. Ollivier was the scapegoat, not the villain, 
of the piece. Earlier in life he had been a bitter assailant 
of Napoleon, but he was quite sincere in his conversion 
to the idea of a Liberal Empire, and he may have been 
right in thinking that Napoleon was as good a Radical 
as the rest of them. 

” . . 

Tue “‘ light-heart ’’ speech was made in the Chamber 
on July 15th, 1870. Three days before, on July 12th, 
Ollivier had announced in the Chamber that the Hohen- 
zollern candidature for the throne of Spain had been with- 
drawn, and that peace was assured. The events of these 
three days are among the most controverted in history. 
How comes it that war broke out, although the ostensible 
subject in dispute had been settled? The responsibility 
is to be shared between the French Foreign Minister, De 
Gramont, for insisting on further guarantees from the 
King of Prussia, and Bismarck for his malicious 
abbreviation of the Ems telegram describing the inter- 
view with Benedetti. The decision in favor of war was 
taken in Paris on the evening of the day on which the 
Ems telegram was published in Berlin. Ollivier’s whole 
case was that the telegram was a deliberate insult to 
France, which she was bound to resent. Had Ollivier 
waited to hear Benedetti’s version of what really hap- 
pened, and taken the Chamber into his confidence, 
popular excitement might have been assuaged. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





WHAT HOME RULE OUGHT TO MEAN. 


IrELAND has no share in the repose and change that are 
the gift of the prorogation to tired British politicians. 
During the last week there have been riots in Derry that 
made it necessary to introduce British troops, and at this 
moment there are angry complaints of the conduct of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary. The Unionists, judging by 
the special correspondent of the “ Times,” have come to 
suspect the impartiality of the Constabulary, on the 
ground that the force is alleged to have changed its 
character, and to have become entirely Catholic in com- 
position. The figures given by Sir Neville Chamberlain 
do not lend much color to this view, for they show that, 
though in ten years the percentage of Protestants has 
fallen, it has only fallen from 26 to 21 percent.. A more 
interesting reflection comes from his statement that the 
poor pay is making service in the Constabulary unpopular. 
This is a striking sign of the growing prosperity of 
Ireland, for when Mr. Lough wrote his book on the 
financial relations in 1896, he drew a great contrast 
between the poverty of the Irish villages and the relative 
comfort and well-being of the Constabulary Force. Mean- 
while, it must be noted that the charges against the Force 
are merely allegations, and that they have not yet been 
sifted. 

In the less volcanic region of the South, Mr. O’Brien 
has made another passionate appeal for a conference to 
try to settle the Home Rule question by agreement. Mr. 
O’Brien, of course, does not stand alone. He was sup- 
ported last week by Irish politicians who were formerly 
Unionists, like Lord Dunraven, and by English politicians, 
like Lord Weardale and Lord Hythe. Nor does the 
published support represent the full body of feeling and 
opinion that would be attracted by any hope of a settle- 
ment by consent. To any man of imagination 
such a prospect would appeal with an _ infinite 
power. As an historical climax to this long and bitter 
struggle it would be a superb spectacle. The day when a 
Parliament meets again on College Green will, under any 
circumstances, be a day rich in emotions and memories, 
but these emotions and memories would be richer a 
thousandfold if that day, marking the opening of a new 
chapter in Irish life, marked also the close of the old 
quarrel that had divided Irishmen—if England that had 
made that quarrel had succeeded at last in composing it. 
Then, indeed, would England at last have made repara- 
tion for the wrongs that her statesmen had inflicted upon 
Ireland if she could boast that she had restored a Parlia- 
ment and with it restored the still greater prize of peace. 
With a people of such quick and generous imagination 
as the Irish the moral value of such a success would be 
incalculable. The actual advantages it would promise 
would be equally important. After all, no nation, not 
the oldest or the nation best versed in government and 
the conduct of affairs, finds that it has any administra- 
tive talent to spare. We have only to look round Europe 
or study our own position to see that the demands made 
by the problem and necessities of national life far exceed 
the supply of statesmanship. 





The world is still governed with very little wisdom, 
and the follies and mistakes of politicians are more 
apparent than their successes on the page of history. 
Older nations fall back upon established traditions and 
machinery and organisation ; they may be defective, and, 
in some circumstances, they are actually obstructive ; but 
still their presence simplifies problems, and helps to guide 
and control. A new nation has to create all these, and, 
therefore, for a new nation all the available 
talent is specially needed. It is true that Home 
Rule will come after, and not before, the settle- 
ment of some of the great controversies of Irish history 
—the Church, the Land, the Universities—and that to 
this extent the future presents a clearer and 
more tranquil atmosphere. But nobody will pretend that 
the good government of any society is an easy matter, 
or that the special. wants of Ireland—administrative 
direction, a policy of stimulation and organisation 
from the centre, the free play for enterprise, 
combined with effective protection for the weak, 
will not call for all the business instinct and all the 
experience and knowledge and energy that Ireland can 
summon to her aid. Those who are confident—as all 
Liberals are—that the Irish people will make a greater 
success of the governing of Ireland than their English 
neighbors have made of it, are fully alive to the diffi- 
culties and to the sovereign importance of enlisting the 
éntire Irish people in that service. Irish Nationalists, 
on their side, are not blind to the fact that to employ 
Imperial troops to repress disorder, éven in a couple of 
Ulster counties, would mean a reliance upon that English 
administration against which the whole Home Rule 
movement is a protest. Moreover, the suspicions 
that dominate the imagination of the dissenting 
minority, the belief that Belfast interests will be sacri- 
ficed and that government will be corrupt, would be dis- 
persed if all parties united in launching Ireland on her 
new career. 

All these considerations and many others must be 
before the minds of responsible statesmen of all 
parties. The man who lets any jealousy of his own 
pride or feelings, or of the interests or convenience of 
his party, stand between him and any concession that 
would bring such a sovereign good within reach, would 
be false to the most elementary obligations of public life. 
There was a time when it seemed not impossible that the 
leaders of the Unionist Party would agree to take a 
hand in the settlement; but the prospects suddenly 
clouded, the militants of Ulster intervened, and the 
offer was withdrawn. It is significant that all that the 
“Times ’’ can allow itself to say on Mr. O’Brien’s pro- 
posal to-day is that “at all events, until it (7.c., the 
Home Rule Bill) is defeated or withdrawn, all talk of 
conference or a settlement by consent is utterly futile.’’ 
This is the language of the old Adam, the bitter enemy 
of Irish peace. No Liberal, and certainly no Irish 
Nationalist, could dream of entering a Conference in 
which the satisfaction of the Irish demand was not 


accepted as the basis for negotiations. We do not want a 
conference at this time of day to discuss whether 
Ireland is to have Home Rule or not. That is the policy of 
Even the “ Times” correspondent, 


both countries. 
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writing on the Chesterfield election, finds no excitement 
on the subject of Home Rule. Each party has one strong 
argument to make the other reasonable. The Liberals 
have the Home Rule Bill, ratified in two successive years 
by the House of Commons, about to become law by the 
operation of the Parliament Act. Their opponents have 
the powerful argument that their co-operation in 
affecting a reconciliation between the two Irelands, in 
finding a policy that would do justice to the historical 
aspirations of the one without doing violence to the 
historical apprehensions of the other, might make of 
Home Rule a yet greater success than anybody else can 
promise. Unhappily, we look at present in vain for 
any sign of such statesmanship and imagination in the 
leaders of their party. 





PARLIAMENT AND THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 


THE project for a railway to India, whether sound or 
unsound—and we have given reasons for opposing it— 
is a reversal of all accepted principles of Indian defence. 
India is, for military purposes, an island surrounded by 
mountains and desert, but a railway from Russia and 
Persia will make it a part of the Asiatic continent, and 
its construction may affect profoundly our military 
policy. It might even destroy the advantages of our 
island position, the chief of which is that conscription is, 
for us, not only unnecessary but unwise. It was, there- 
fore, a reasonable request made by Mr. Dillon before 
the rising of Parliament that nothing should be done in 
the recess to commit the country to a project so 
revolutionary. But Sir Edward Grey refused to give the 
promise which was asked for. It would have cost him 
nothing, for the recess, as he said, will be too short for 
the Government to take action in it. But although he 
insisted that it made no practical difference, he still 
thought it worth while to insist on the rights of the 
Executive. ‘‘ I cannot give assurances,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
suspend during the recess decisions on points that do not 
constitutionally require the consent of Parliament.’’ A 
challenge so made cannot be ignored with impunity, and 
we agree with the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ that the 
decay of Parliamentary control over the acts of the 
Executive in foreign policy is a grave national danger. 
The prerogatives of the Crown, says Dicey in an often- 
quoted passage, have become the privileges of the people ; 
but this prerogative of peace and war and of tyeaty- 
making can admittedly be pushed to a point at which it 
would destroy popular government. Our minds have 
been pre-occupied too exclusively with the legislative 
functions of Government. The administrative and the 
executive functions are the larger half, and may be more 
important in their effects on the welfare of the nation. 
The chief achievement of the present Government is the 
passing of the Parliament Act, which makes the 
Commons, nominally, at any rate, supreme in legislation. 
But this supremacy would be of little practical service 
to liberty if it were purchased by the loss of any control 
over administration and the use of the executive power. 
Historically, the primary function of the Commons is to 
control the Executive, and if this control is weakened, 





the overthrow of the House of Lords’ veto on legislation 
is the poorest of consolations. 

There can be no doubt that the growth of democratic 
institutions has been accompanied by an increasing 
reluctance to admit the Commons to a proper share in 
the control of foreign policy. In the ‘seventies and 
early ’eighties an annual motion, known after its author 
as the Richards motion, used to be brought forward 
deploring the growing independence of the executive and 
of executive officers. In one of his speeches, Mr. Richards 
quoted a great deal of evidence to show that it used to 
be the practice of the Government to consult Parliament 
on all questions of peace, war, and foreign treaties, 
and Mr. Gladstone, in replying to him, admitted that 
without doubt in former times, and down to a period as 
late as.the last century, Parliament had much more to 
say in matters of peace and war, and particularly of 
treaty engagements, than it has now. The reasons, he 
thought, were that Parliament in those early days was a 
more exclusive body, and that its proceedings were not 
so fully reported ; in other words, that whatever else a 
democracy can do, it cannot govern an Empire or manage 
our foreign policy. Its true function, as Cleon once 
said, is to play the good man at home. 

But even on the ground of efficiency alone, the 
argument for more Parliamentary criticism of foreign 
policy is overwhelming. Except by the help of Parlia- 
ment, no Minister can maintain adequate authority over 
his agents abroad. It is a fallacy to suppose that the 
average Minister evolves all or most of his ideas out of 
his internal consciousness. If he is not criticised by Parlia- 
ment, he is the servant of his agents, and instead of a 
strong central authority which the suppression of Parlia- 
mentary criticism is supposed to secure, what you do in 
fact get is an anarchy of independent pro-consular 
jurisdictions. You may get the worse anarchy of 
departmental government. The days in which any 
Premier, however able, could keep a general over- 
sight over Government Departments, are gone for ever, 
and now the only unifier of national policy is 
Parliament. 

Theoretically, the consent of Parliament is not 
necessary to peace or war, or to the cession of territory, 
or to any treaty unless it involves a change in the law of 
the country. The most momentous changes in the recent 
history of our foreign policy—the Japanese alliance, the 
entente with France, and the convention with Russia— 
were all accomplished facts before Parliament knew any- 
thing about them. Not only so, but Parliament is 
usually the last to hear about them. It is, indeed, 
one of the paradoxes of modern politics that Parlia- 
ment, so jealous of some of its prerogatives, should con- 
tentedly allow control of foreign affairs, and therefore of 
financial and ultimately of ordinary legislation, toslip out 
of its grasp, and should even seem to acquiesce in the 
nonsense of keeping foreign, naval, and military policy 
above party—that is, out of its own hands. Nor do the 
remedies ordinarily suggested seem adequate. A Com- 
mons Foreign Affairs Committee might issue useful re- 
ports, and provide a useful check on the work of our 
agents abroad. But it might also make foreign politics 
more of a mystery than before, and the smaller the Com- 
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mittee, the more easily it could be dominated by a 
Minister of character and popularity. The real control 
must be exercised by the whole House, and for that more 
far-reaching changes are required. The consent of the 
Commons should be a necessary condition of the 
validity of any treaty, whatever its nature. In the 
second place, the doctrine of collective Cabinet respon- 
sibility is an anachronism, and should go as fatal to 
the proper exercise by Parliament of its duties. 
National policy in all its departments should be a con- 
sistent whole, and if Parliament objects to one depart- 
ment, it ought to be able to criticise and, if necessary, get 
rid of the offending Minister without jeopardising the 
success of other departments of which it approves. And, 
thirdly—and this is, perhaps, a necessary means to the 
change just mentioned—Ministers should become the 
Ministers and not the masters of Parliament. Perhaps 
we shall never make certain of that until the prerogative 
of dissolving Parliament, without its consent, and before 
its legal term is expired, is taken away from the Crown. 





THE REFORM OF FARMING. 


Tue details of the scheme for the improvement of the 
live stock of the country which has been approved by the 
Development Commission are part of a very important 
and promising agricultural policy. The old idea that 
farming had better be left to take care of itself was 
fortified by two stubborn prejudices—the first the belief 
among farmers that nothing short of Protection would 
help them, the other a general contempt for scientific 
principles and for everything that could be connected with 
the idea of education. The omnipotence of the town 
interests, of which Mr. Rider Haggard used to write so 
bitterly, left the care of agriculture very largely to the 
classes that were steeped in these obsolete ideas, and 
consequently no policy that was thought out or con- 
structive got any hearing. England, which had played 
so large a part in the experiments and the introduction 
of new ideas in the eighteenth century, now lagged 
hopelessly behind, while the Continental nations were 
making the organisation of agriculture into a living art. 
The creation of a Department of Agriculture twenty 
years ago effected no rapid or striking change. Useful 
returns were obtained; more effective measures were 
taken for the prevention of plague; hydrophobia 
was stamped out. But down to the time when the 
Development Commission was instituted, the old Jaissez 
faire fatalism governed our policy. Its disappearance 
was not unconnected with the great controversies of the 
1906 election. Mr. Chamberlain’s Protectionist cam- 
paign was an excellent education for our statesmen. It 
forced on them a thorough spring cleaning of their 
minds. Politicians are always tempted to content them- 
selves with the discussion of questions that are on the 
surface of the life of a nation. Mr. Chamberlain drove 
them to look a little deeper. He offered the nation a 
remedy that Liberals knew to be deadly, but their very 
appreciation of its dangers made them the more alive to 
the necessity of discovering new methods of applying the 
power and resources of the nation. There were two ways 
of answering this challenge. One was to deny that 





this country had any burning social problem, and that 
anything more was needed than the maintenance of 
Free Trade. The other way was to reply that the 
social evils on which Mr. Chamberlain founded his 
case for Tariff Reform were real, and that Liberals 
meant to attack them. Fortunately for the country, it 
was the second of these two courses to which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman committed the Liberal Party. 
His speech about the thirteen millions on the poverty 
line, which seemed to so many of the wise men of his 
party at the time a fatal indiscretion, was one of the 
wisest and best things that he did. 

The Development Commission represents one side, 
and a very important side, of this policy. It is an effort 
to secure for the nation the benefit of all that modern 
science and experiment have taught about the art of 
agriculture and the art of organisation. Instead of the 
periodical displays of a Bakewell or Coke of Norfolk, we 
have a permanent State Department, whose business it 
is to know what is being done all over the world, and to 
see how that knowledge can be applied to make our 
country more productive and her methods more com- 
petent. Such a policy can be promoted without any 
suspicion of party bias or motive, and this is a great 
gain. It has no controversial associations. The grant now 
to be made is an excellent example of the way in which 
the opportunities for encouragement and illumination pro- 
vided by such a body can be turned to good advantage. 
The improvement of our live stock is in every sense an 
urgent question. With the rise in prices, it is a special 
treason to humanity to content ourselves with an inferior 
production of food, if knowledge and care can improve 
our stock. Milk, for example, one of the most important 
items of food, is always scarce, and is raised from time 
to time to famine prices in England, and yet, although 
we hav» a huge population to feed, our supply of cows 
remains stationary and at a figure far below our needs. 
We own one cow or heifer per sixteen persons, whereas 
Denmark owns one cow per two persons, and France, 
Germany, and Holland, roughly, one per five persons. 
These figures illustrate Dr. Levy’s argument that the 
economic pressure is on the side of small farming, for 
it is the kind of farming that supplies our most urgent 
needs to-day. And while our supply of cows is quite in- 
adequate, we take no steps to secure that they shall be 
of good quality. Professor Long has estimated in his 
recent book on ‘“‘ Making the Most of the Land ’’ that we 
could easily increase our milk yield from an estimated 
average of 460 gallons to 600 gallons. In the South- 
west of Scotland and in some English counties, the system 
of recording milk yields, in order to eliminate cows that 
fall below standard and to breed only from good milk 
producers, has been adopted with decided success, and the 
grant promised by the Development Commission to 
societies formed for this purpose will be of great value. 

Another important feature of the plan is that it pays 
special attention to the smaller farmers. It is absurd 
that the country which supplies the world with 
its best live stock, should not breed for itself from 
the best stock, but should put up with careless and in- 
different breeding. But the small farmers are not in a 
position to obtain the best bulls, and so we continue to 
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breed cows with poor milking capacity. Hence the plan 
of bringing the advantages that have hitherto been con- 
fined to the big farmer within the reach of the small 
farmer is of the greatest public value. 

A further welcome feature of the scheme is the 
premium it puts upon co-operation. Agriculture, and par- 
ticularly the sort of agriculture in which England is going 
to experiment, cannot be conducted successfully on the 
principles of a solitary and suspicious individualism. On 
that subject we have been taught lessons that cannot be 
effaced from our minds by the history of farming on the 
Continent and the history of farming in Ireland. It 
would be ridiculous to suppose that Great Britain, which 
has made some of the great successes of the world in the 
principles of association, with her trade unions, her 
friendly societies, her co-operative stores, is intrinsically 
incapable of learning how to organise her agricultural 
life in the same spirit. Without some such organisation 
the outlook would be poor indeed. We are therefore 
particularly glad to see the direct encouragement to co- 
operation given in the new scheme. 





THE FUTURE OF OUR COMMONS. 


In these days when reformers are apt to grudge any time 
taken from the prosecution of Government schemes, the 
efforts of men like Mr. Wedgwood, who spare neither 
themselves nor the House of Commons in their heroic 
resolve to prevent injustice, are often regarded with im- 
patience and vexation. But those who think that the 
only way of getting business despatched is to give the 
Government of the day a free hand, forget how much of 
the best work of Parliament is due to the endurance and 
determination of individuals. The modern history of 
commons is a case in point. Down to 1869 it was the 
practice of the House of Commons to pass an annual Bill 
presented by the Enclosure Commissioners, scheduling 
the enclosures they had approved, as a matter of form. 
In that year Henry Fawcett determined to break this 
bad system, and he moved to recommit the Enclosure Bill 
on the ground that the enclosures which it sanctioned 
contained some provisions that were monstrously unfair 
to the poor. The Government was a Liberal Govern- 
ment and a reforming Government, but no Government 
likes to have its business upset, and Fawcett got no 
sympathy in that quarter, and he was regarded as a 
nuisance. The Government meant the Bill to slip through 
at night, but Fawcett stuck to his post with grim deter- 
mination and defeated their designs. When at last the 
debate came on, at a reasonable hour, Fawcett made 
such an impression on the House by his exposition of the 
schemes passed by the Enclosures Commission that the 
Government were compelled to appoint a Select Com- 
mittee. This Committee found that the Enclosures Com- 
missioners, acting under the legislation of 1845, were 
showing a scandalous disregard for the claims of the 
public and of the small commoners, and that the House 
of Commons was giving a blind sanction every year to 
gross injustices. That was virtually the end of Parlia- 
mentary enclosure. One man had killed it. 

Among the subordinate Ministers of the day was 
Mr, Shaw Lefevre, now Lord Eversley, than whom no 
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man living can boast a finer record as a champion of 
public interests. He has just piloted a useful Bill for 
the better protection of footpaths through the House of 
Lords, but the House of Commons unfortunately could 
not find time to deal with it. In 1871 he went to the 
Home Office as Under-Secretary, and introduced a Bill 
which laid down certain conditions to be observed in any 
future enclosure. The Bill was approved by a Select Com- 
mittee, but was crowded out. Next year it was intro- 
duced in the Lords, where Lord Salisbury fell on it with 
characteristic vigor, denouncing the view that the public 
had any rights in a matter which was the domestic con- 
cern of the lord of the manor and of the commoners. This 
opposition was successful and the Bill perished. But 
enclosure orders remained all this time in suspense, and 
in 1876 Mr. Cross, Home Secretary in the Conservative 
Government, introduced a Bill to provide for the regula- 
tion of commons, and in explaining his Bill he stated 
that it was now the general opinion that regulation 
should be substituted for enclosure. The change in 
policy is shown by the fact that since 1876 only twenty- 
eight commons have been enclosed under Enclosure Acts ; 
and in most of those cases proceedings had been begun 
hefore that Act. Two-thirds of the applications for en- 
closure have been rejected. 'The Enclosure Commissioners 
were converted in 1887 into the Land Commission, and 
their functions have now passed to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. No enclosure has been-sanctioned for twelve years. 

Parliamentary enclosure, which has been so 
momentous a chapter of English history, is thus at an 
end, but nobody who is familiar with country life is 
unaware that enclosure is still practised, and that the 
danger of enclosure is very real in many parts of the 
country. The figures given by the Secretary of the 
Commons Preservation Society in his evidence before the 
Select Committee on Commons, which has just issued its 
report, will startle even those who thought they had 
watched this thieving pretty closely. He stated that 
some two or three hundred cases of unauthorised 
enclosure, some of them very serious cases, came before 
the notice of his society every year. In the last few 
years there have been 348 enclosures protested against 
by the commoners in court. Every now and again 
some specially outrageous case attracts public attention ; 
but, as a rule, this is all silent devastation. These facts 
have led the Commons Preservation Society—a society 
now nearly fifty years old, which has collected or 
organised the energies of many public-spirited men from 
time to time (Lord Eversley himself, Mr. Bryce, Lord 
Fitzmaurice, Sir John Brunner, and others)—to press for 
The Act of 1876, as a 
law for encouraging regulation, has a fatal defect, for 
it gives the lord of the manor a veto. The champions 
of public rights have long been trying to get this fatal 
and most improper restriction abolished, but though the 
original Act was improved by an amending Act in 1899, 
the lord’s veto still stands, the House of Lords having 
insisted on retaining it before passing that Act. This 
stipulation has, apparently, been the chief obstacle to 
the regulation of commons, for the Secretary of the 
Commons Preservation Society informed the Select Com- 
mittee that his society had found that in four out of five 


reform of the law of regulation. 
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cases their attempts to obtain regulation schemes had 
broken down from this single cause. This statement is 
based on considerable experience, for the society has 
been concerned in some 1,500 cases. The Act of 1876 
has, in fact, been a failure as regards regulation, the 
number of schemes that have been adopted working out 
at less than one a year. The Commons Preservation 
Society is chiefly concerned to promote regulation in 
order to prevent surreptitious enclosure, and in a great 
many cases apparently the lords of the manor oppose 
schemes because they cannot resign themselves to their 
loss. One lord of the manor, obliged to relinquish an 
enclosure in the Cotswolds because of the opposition of 
the District and Parish Councils, took revenge on his 
neighbors by advertising free camping ground for 
gypsies. 

The question is one of great importance for two 
reasons. The relation of commons to the economy of 
small culture is well known, and the great stretches of 
the New Forest and Dartmoor are fringed with small 
holdings. It is, therefore, vitally urgent when embark- 
ing on a rural policy to save as much as we can of the two 
million acres of common land that have been spared. A 
regulation scheme serves other purposes, but its chief 
value is that it should make enclosure impossible. Among 
other purposes it ought to protect the commoners and 
the public from the excessive claims of.golfers, who are 
often allowed by the lord of the manor to encroach on 
the convenience of commoners and public, and also it 
should protect the prescriptive rights of the public, and 
in particular of the class described in Enclosure Acts 
as the ‘‘laboring poor.’’ On this point the Select 
Committee, we are glad to see, make a specific recom- 
mendation. They propose to abolish consents, and to 
apply the procedure of the Metropolitan Commons Act. 
A public local inquiry would be held by the Board of 
Agriculture, and any scheme that was objected to by a 
public authority, or by the owner of the soil, or by the 
owners of one-sixth in value, would be referred to the 
Select Committee on Commons. If the country is 
colonised, we may expect to see a very large number of 
commons under regulation schemes securing the rights 
and interests of communities of cultivators. The develop- 
ment of this system would be a beginning in the restora- 
tion of the habits of co-operative agriculture. 

Scarcely less important is the value of the commons 
to the public as playgrounds. As motor-cars drive us off 
the roads, commons and footpaths become more and more 
valuable. Lord Salisbury’s view that nobody is con- 
cerned in a common except the lord of the manor and 
the commoners could not find many supporters to-day 
when everybody recognises the necessity of adequate 
recreation grounds to the health of the nation. But 
private enterprise is still threatening these opportunities 
at every point. The seashore, for example, is being 
stolen in many places, and some very grave decisions on 
that subject have strengthened the rapacious instincts in 
private landowners. We should like to see strong action 
taken in Parliament to rescue the rights of the public. 
There are two consolations of which the richest 
should surely be unable to deprive the poorest of the race 
—access to the mountains and access to the sea, 





Lite and Wetters. 


BARBARIAN STANDARDS IN EDUCATION. 


In the past the identification of a sportsman with a 
gentleman has had great weight in the determination of 
social and educational values. Only in comparatively 
modern times did the association of ‘‘ a scholar and a 
gentleman ’’ seem plausible. Even now, prowess of the 
mind can seldom compete in glory with prowess of the 
body. The valuation of achievements current in our 
public schools persists, though with some abatement, 
among all sorts and conditions of men. But as mental 
skill becomes more and more the means of attaining that 
financial power which is the modern instrument of per- 
sonal glory, it risesin social esteem. Asmanners, address, 
mental ability, and knowledge more and more determine 
personal success, intellectual studies become increasingly 
reputable. It might appear at first sight that the 
highest reputation would attach to those abilities and 
studies which had the highest immediate ability for 
money-making. But here the barbarian standard retains 
a deflecting influence. To possess money which you have 
not made still continues to be far more honorable than 
to make money. For money-making, unless it be by 
loot or gambling, involves addiction to a business life 
instead of the life of a leisured gentleman. So it comes 
to pass that studies are valued more highly as decorative 
accomplishments than as utilities. A man who can have 
afforded to expend long years in acquiring skill or know- 
ledge which has no practical use, thereby announces most 
dramatically his possession, or hisfather’s possession, of an 
income that enables him to lead the life of an independent 
gentleman. The scale of culture-values is largely 
directed by this consideration. Thus, not only the 
choice of subjects, but their mode of treatment in the 
education of the children of the well-to-do, is, generally 
speaking, in inverse ratio to their presumed utility. 
The place of honor accorded to dead languages is, of 
course, the most patent example. Great as the merits of 
Greek and Latin may be for purposes of intellectual and 
emotional training, their predominance is not mainly 
determined by these merits, but by the traditional repute 
which has made them the chosen instruments for a parade 
of “useless ’’ culture. 

Though some attempt is made in recent times 
to extract from the teaching of the “ classics’’ the 
finer qualities of the ‘‘ humanities’? which they 
contain, this has involved a revolt against the ‘‘ pure 
scholarship’’ which sought to exclude even such 
refined utilities, and to confine the study of the classics 
to a graceful, skilful handling of linguistic forms and a 
purely superficial treatment of the thought and know- 
ledge contained in the chosen literature. It is significant 
that even to-day “‘ culture ’’ primarily continues to imply 
knowledge of languages and literature as accomplish- 
ments, and that, though mathematics and natural 
sciences enter more largely into the academic curriculum, 
they continue to rank lower as studies in the education 
of our wealthy classes. Most convincing in its testimony 
to the formation of intellectual values is the treatment 
of history and modern English literature. Although for 
all purposes of culture and utility, it might have been 
supposed that the study of the thought, art, and events 
of our own nation and our own time, would be of prime 
importance, virtually no place is given to these subjects. 
History and literature, so far as they figure at all, are 
treated not in relation to the life of to-day, but as dead 
matter. Other subjects of strictly vital utilitv, such as 
physiology and hygiene, psychology and sociology, find 
no place whatever in the general education of our schools 
and universities, occupying a timid position as ‘‘ special ”’ 
subjects in certain professional courses. Pedagogues 
sometimes pretend that this exclusion of “‘ utility ’’ tests 
for the subjects and the treatment in our system of educa- 
tion rests upon sound educational principles, in that, 
ignoring the short-range utilities which a commercial or 
other ‘‘ practical’’ training demands, they contribute 
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faculties. But having regard to the part played by 
tradition and ecclesiastical authority in the establishment 
of present-day educational systems, it cannot be admitted 
that they have made out a serious case for the appraise- 
ment of studies according to their human values. 
Probably our higher education, properly tested, would 
be found to contain a far larger waste of intellectual 
“efficiency ’’ than our factory system of economic 
efficiency. And this waste is primarily due to the accept- 
ance and survival of barbarian standards of culture, 
imperfectly adjusted to the modern conditions of life, and 
chiefly sustained by the desire to employ the mind for 
decorative and recreative rather than for productive or 
creative purposes. Art, literature, and science suffer 
immeasurable losses from this mis-government of 
intellectual life. The net result is that the vast majority 
of the sons and daughters even of our well-to-do classes 
grow up with no trained ability to use their intellects or 
judgments freely and effectively, and with no strong 
desire to attempt to do so. They thus remain or become 
the dupes of shallew traditions, or equally shallow 
novelties, under the guise of scientific, philosophic, 
economic, or political principles which they have neither 
the energy of mind or the desire to test, but which they 
permit to direct their lives and conduct in matters of 
supreme importance to themselves and others. 

As education is coming to take a larger place in the 
organised occupations, and more time, money, and energy 
are claimed to it, the necessity of a re-valuation of 
intellectual values on a sane basis of humanism becomes 
more exigent than ever. For there is a danger of a new 
bastard culture springing up, the product of a blending 
of the barbarian culture, descending by invitation of the 
upper classes, with a too narrowly utilitarian standard 
improvised to convert working-class children into cheap 
clerks and shopmen. Our high schools and local univer- 
sities are already victims to this mésalliance between 
** culture ’’ and ‘‘ business,’’ and the treatment of not a 
few studies, history and economics in particular, is sub- 
ject to novel risks. 





TO-MORROW’S PAPER. 


THE parallel between Mr. Robert Donald and Balaam 
the Prophet is not quite exact. Balaam was called upon 
to curse, and though he did his utmost to fulfil his engage- 
ment, his efforts always ended in blessing. As President 
of the Institute of Journalists, Mr. Donald last Monday 
was no doubt called upon to bless modern journalism at 
the annual Conference in York, but he uttered curses all 
the time. Weshould have called him a Balaam reversed, 
except that he seems really to have believed he was doing 
the blessing remarkably well. 

That was the queer part of it. No one knows his 
subject better; no one is better fitted to bless or curse 
at discretion. He has long been closely connected with 
one of the greatest of London dailies. He has held 
(with only one longish interval) various offices upon its 
staff, up to the very highest, which he now holds. He 
has watched its transition from the good old penny 
days to the good new halfpenny days. He him- 
self was, in fact, called in to guide and preside 
over that astonishing metamorphosis—such a transforma- 
tion as few living organisms could suffer and survive, 
though some, it is true, contrive to be eggs, caterpillars, 
chrysalises, and butterflies in turn without a shock. 
Except the Emperor of Austria, there can hardly be 
another reigning power who has lived to experience so 
vast a change within the borders of hisown realm. For 
good or evil, for blessing or cursing, there can be no 
question of his knowledge. He speaks as one having 
authority, and not as—we were going to say—the 
journalists ; but, under the circumstances, we must think 
of another word. 

As a result of all this experience and authority, 
what is Mr. Donald’s conclusion? He limits himself to 
a retrospect of twenty years, and looking back upon the 
development of modern journalism, he blesses it 
altogether. In his speech he quoted a forecast made by 





Dr. Charles Russel], who presided on a similar occasion 
twenty years ago :— 
“Many subjects of public interest formerly never touched,” 
Dr. Russell foretold, then speaking of the future of journalism, 
“‘ will engage the attention of the more capable journalists. In 
other words, the level of newspaper work as a whole will be 
raised, and that, of course, implies that the culture of journalists 
must be raised to satisfy the new conditions.” 

“T think you will admit,’’ said Mr. Donald to the 
Conference, “that Dr. Russell, one of the high priests 
of journalism, has earned a place among the prophets.’’ 

That is very satisfactory. We like to hear of a 
journalist who is both high priest and prophet. It casts 
a robe of dignity over our profession, and we should go 
on delighted, if we did not glance at the file of one of the 
most popular of London newspapers and find within the 
last week or so that great prominence is given to “ sub- 
jects of public interest never formerly touched,” such as 
“ Photographs with Closed Eyes—the latest Fashion ”’ 
(pictures of various women with eyelids down), “ Heir to 
the Spanish Throne goes Bathing ’’ (boy sitting in sea- 
water), “German Invasion of the Isle of Wight: 
Youthful Subjects of the Kaiser in England ”’ (boys and 
girls, also in sea-water), “‘ Wearer of ‘X-Ray’ Skirt 
flees from Crowd’’ (woman with legs visible through 
dress), “Photograph which led to Prosecution of 
American Newspaper ’’ (six girls sitting in a boat in 
bathing costume), “ Ostend’s Fair Bathers: Women who 
wear Bangles and Necklaces in the Sea’’ (same sort of 
thing), “ Transparent Skirts in France” (same sort of 
thing, dry), “‘ A New Fashion at Weddings? Bridegroom 
Circles Bride’s Waist’’ (picture of him doing it at St. 
Matthew’s, Westminster). 

Now, we do not deny that these are “ subjects 
formerly never touched,’’ or that they are “ subjects of 
public interest.’? We suppose they must be, or this most 
popular newspaper would not print them. We only 
question whether they “imply that the culture of 
journalists must be raised to satisfy the new conditions.’’ 
We feel almost certain that many journalists could have 
done that twenty years ago, without any considerable 
elevation in culture. And whilst we are in the way 
with culture, we remember recently reading in the 
“Daily Chronicle’’ that some Scottish bailies had 
demanded an interview with the Prime Minister, basing 
their claim upon the Bill of Rights, which was explained 
as “an ancient Scottish charter.’’ That was novel, 
vivacious, entertaining. It was like explaining Magna 
Carta as a relic of Ulster Right. But as far as culture 
went, we think the veterans of twenty years ago would 
not have required to rise much higher than usual to 
equal it. 

However, we do not wish to carp, and it is always 
cheering to know we are cleverer than our fathers. 
Leaving Dr. Russell, and having the full right to speak 
as high-priest and prophet on his own account, Mr. 
Donald went on to tell his audience that :— 


‘‘ There has, on the whole, been a general improvement in 
the daily press in the last twenty years—an all-round speeding 
up. Newspapers of all classes are better written, more read- 
able, more entertaining, and more attractive than ever they 
were, and quite as well informed. 

“* We are dealing with a much more highly-educated public 
—a public impatient of dulness, and critical, and also with 
many readers who insist on being entertained rather than in- 
structed. There is a greater demand for original writing. The 
modern reporter must be more of a writer than a recorder. 

“ Public taste is getting better, there are searchings after 
a high culture, and journalism should foster and guide every 
upward movement, every elevating tendency.” 


Such words are to all of us tidings of comfort and 
joy. His duty to foster and guide every upward move- 
ment in the searchings for higher culture must be 
especially dear to the journalist, for instance, who 
records the doings of “ Ostend’s Fair Bathers.”” We 
gladly accept Mr. Donald’s blessings. To us journalists, 
and to the public alike, they are refreshing as the dew 
on Hermon or the midnight on Ludgate Hill. We are 
sure they will be justified, or we only hesitate because 
his grounds for a blessing sound so much more like 
reasons for a curse. Let us enumerate them rapidly and 
in brief. He observes that in the last twenty years 
there has been a very small increase in the number of 
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papers—nothing in comparison with the increase of 
population. Many provincial papers have disappeared 
under the competition of London dailies, that now are 
distributed through the provinces with the milk. There 
are far fewer proprietors. Nine-tenths of the papers are 
now owned by dividend-seeking companies, which share 
the advantages of all corporations having neither bodies 
nor souls. The Press is thus “commercialised,’’ and 
continually tempted to sacrifice principle to profits. The 
weaker papers are extinguished, and a great Federation 
of Directors has arisen, capable of controlling the con- 
duct, if not the policy, of most of the big journals. The 
writing editor is fast becoming extinct, his place being 
taken .by the administrator. News is superseding 
opinion ; but even through the news there is a growing 

ower to influence and mislead. For the journalist him- 
self the field is narrowed ; there is less security of tenure, 
more change, greater difficulty, when once out, of 
getting back. The call is for new blood, and outside con- 
tributors are becoming more common, and getting the 
best of the pay. Mr. Donald foresees a time very soon 
approaching when there will be only a few immense 
papers, bringing out new editions every hour of the day 
and night, and distributing them by aeroplanes or 
electric trains along special tracks, while every reporter 
carries a wireless telephone, and writing is abolished. 
With a final dip into the future, he discerns a time when 
people will be too lazy to read, and by means of the 
cinematograph and gramophone news will be turned on 
to every house or office like gas, water, or electric light. 

No journalist will deny the truth of these observa- 
tions. Everyone who has worked in Fleet Street for 
twenty years knows that this is the way things are going. 
Our difficulty is to understand how a high-priest and 
prophet can base his blessings upon his knowledge. What 
blessing is likely to arise from any of the changes we 
have mentioned? The transference from private pro- 
prietors to companies is bad for the journalist, who often 
formerly had kindly relations with the owner, but now is 
cast aside like a worn-out rag~ It is far worse for the 
public, since principles or unpopular causes cannot for a 
moment be considered if they involve risk to profits. The 
distribution to provincial towns with the milk is only 
ensured by going to press so early that the leader-writer 
often has to write upon a speech before it is delivered. 
The federation of great papers may be used to boycott by 
consent subjects of vital importance for the country. The 
presence of the writing editor, who now has almost gone, 
was often the most valuable of all a paper’s possessions, 
inspiring the whole staff, almost to the advertisement 
manager, and converting every day’s issue into a living 
force. Now that news is taking all the place of comment, 
the news itself is so doctored as to give it a certain color ; 
the truth is suppressed, the false suggested. What ought 
to be statement of fact is now manipulated to influence 
and mislead. As to the picture of a few vast halfpenny 
papers wafted through space in hourly editions, the 
boredom and irritation of such a vision are so immense 
that it is almost a comfort to look forward to the other- 
wise hideous time when papers will vanish in their own 
perfection, and we shall switch on shivering representa- 
tions of last night’s best murder or a duchess in the 
billows before we let in the morning light. 

Such being Mr. Donald’s observation and experi- 
ence, as they are our own, we can only the more admire 
his optimism as to the present and future, and wonder 
wherein the cause of his confidence lies. We suppose 
the fact is that the mass of mankind are not quite such 
fools as the directors of many great newspapers imagine, 
and Mr. Donald may have secretly perceived the truth 
of this. He may have perceived that what the public 
gets is not necessarily what it wants. He may know in 
his heart that the “searchings after a higher culture ”’ 
remain unsatisfied with the bangles and necklaces of 
Ostend’s fair bathers, and that the “upward move- 
ments ’’ of which he speaks so hopefully will, in reality, 
prefer outspoken truth to suppression or colored news, 
and, sickening over the chronicles of the doll’s-house, will 
turn of themselves to the vast issues now looming up 
before the world. We hope that this is what he knows, 
and like a wise editor keeps to himself for private use. 





For unless he has some such reservation at the back of _ 
his mind, we do not see how he contrives te tack on a 
blessing to such a terrible curse. 





THE CULT OF THE DIFFICULT. 


One of the most common of those ‘‘ popular fallacies ”’ 
to which Charles Lamb might have given his attention 
is that what is good is always ‘‘ difficult ’’ of attainment, 
and that the most difficult is best. This error no doubt 
owes something of its popularity with sages and school- 
masters to a false application of the copy-book tag 
‘* Facilis est descensus Averni,’’ from which it has been 
easily and erroneously inferred that ‘‘ the upward way ”’ 
is correspondingly steep. ‘There is, indeed, little doubt 
that the gospel of difficulty has been preached too often 
and too strenuously, or at least that it has never been 
delivered with enough explanation. For the tag does 
not mean, as it is generally read, that a thing is good or 
valuable in direct ratio to its difficulty, that a thing is 
good because it is difficult, or that because it is easy it 
is therefore bad. A man is no doubt to be felicitated 
who succeeds in a worthy object in the teeth of opposition, 
and in accomplishing that which seemed impossible. 
But his object itself is no better for that difficulty, and, 
as a rule, those who praise a man on this account regard 
his success as a sort of conjuring or acrobatic feat, and 
praise him for nothing else. Now, on the contrary, it 
may be objected that if a man experiences real difficulty 
or pain in the process of doing anything, it is, in nine 
cases out of ten, because he is not doing the right thing 
or is not doing it in the right way, and that his difficulty 
arises only from this fact. If a man has found his 
vocation, or is doing what Nature directs him to do, his 
work, instead of being a burden, will be a joy 
and delight. There is, indeed, no happiness to equal 
that of a man who is doing what he feels to be (not 
necessarily always what he is told 7s) his duty, or is 
exercising his abilities to their natural end. The task 
which lies before him may involve many years of labor, 
but if his end itself be worthy and sufficient it will not 
be difficult. In fact, the entire fallacy in the common 
notion arises from not observing the distinction between 
diligence and difficulty. Labor it may be, and generally 
is (in Johnsonese), “ necessary to excellence,’’ but diffi- 
culty is not. 

Now, difficulty, in its real sense, arises only when 
one is pressing in the wrong direction, or is wasting his 
energy in trying to do what it is impossible for him to 
do. It is Nature’s danger-signal, equivalent to ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not,’’ a warning-off from what is injurious or 
impossible, like a bitter taste in bad food, or the pain 
which follows from disobedience of Nature in some 
direction. An example of this may be found in that 
embarrassment and difficulty which any man or woman 
may discover in trying to write a poem or story, when 
there is no natural aptitude or intellectual capacity for 
literary expression. Nothing is, indeed, more painful 
than to witness such results of endeavors to ‘‘ overcome ”’ 
inherent difficulties, or of mistaken direction ; and beauty 
has, in fact, been defined by Benedetto Croce as ‘‘ suc- 
cessful expression,’’ whereas the ugly is ‘‘ that in which 
expressive activity and passion are discovered together 
in an unfinished struggle.’’ 

The “‘ difficulty ’’ is always, of course, to distinguish 
between difficulties which are inherent and those which 
are superfluous or interposed, those which may be con- 
quered and those which cannot, and perhaps this can 
only be determined by trial. Even some of those which 
can be surmounted it is not always best to surmount, 
because there may be something which meanwhile -we 
might be doing much better. Unfortunately, perhaps, 
everything seems difficult before it has been begun, even 
that which we afterwards find easy, in much the same way 
as an Alp upon the horizon seems inaccessible. In fact, 
it may be said that nothing that is worth doing at all, 
or can be done, is really in itself difficult ; it only seems 
difficult because it has not been begun. This is the 


meaning of the saw, ‘‘ Begun is half done,’”’ and of 
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“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cofite.’’ A study, for 
instance, is usually supposed to become more difficult as 
the student progresses, but if the progress is on right 
lines the precise opposite is the case. Thus the diffi- 
culty of a thing is greatest at its beginning, and 
diminishes to its end in spite of the student’s progress 
into more and more advanced stages of his subject, and 
when it is mastered the difficulty disappears. For the 
student’s difficulty lies in his fear and superstition, not 
in his knowledge; and, indeed, the educated mind is 
much more positively manifested in its emancipation 
from ignorance and fear than in its knowledge, which, 
at its greatest, is small. Anyone who remembers as a 
child how musical scores, algebraical symbols, or strange 
instruments and appliances appeared to him, will easily 
understand this. To the unsophisticated intelligence, 
all that is unfamiliar seems alike difficult and beyond its 
understanding, the simple no less than the more abstruse 
and complex. And, it may be continued, if the 
‘‘ difficulty ’’ persists even after the work has been 
begun, it is either because it is beyond the student’s 
capacities, or because it has been approached by some 
improper, unreasonable, and wrong method; because, 
perhaps, the teacher does not begin at the beginning, or 
the student does not keep in view the end. And this 
last item is important because the end, if it is a sufficient 
end, will often provide means, and minimise the expense 
and process of labor. Much difficulty arises from the 
fact that the end or final purpose of a study or work 
has been forgotten, with the result that the student, 
naturally enough, flags. Everything is ‘‘ difficult’ if 
it has not a sufficient end—even the lightest task. With- 
out it, study, which should be a pleasure, becomes a 
meaningless and interminable drudgery. 

The same rule holds good throughout the experience 
of life. That which is superlatively best for us is easiest 
if we can find it, although to others our task appears 
laborious or impossible. To others it may very well 
seem difficult, and may have once appeared so to our- 
selves. Now in the synoptic view, we know that it was 
chiefly our ignorance and inexperience which made it seem 
so. The rule is that we ought always to seek to avoid 
difficulty, for difficulty is not itself an end or positive 
good. There is certainly some advantage to be gained 
as discipline in the overcoming of obstacles, but we shall 
find enough opportunities for exercises of this kind in 
avoiding those superfluous obstacles which are always 
interposed by accident, by folly, or by the uncharitable 
and envious designs of others, even when we are follow- 
ing Nature’s plan or pursuing what is properly our own, 
and best for us. Consequently, it ought to be our object 
always, like Nature’s own, to choose the easiest way of 
doing anything which we feel we must do, and to avoid 
as far as possible what is difficult or, in other words, to 
follow within the limit of reason and experience the line 
of least resistance. This is only the law of all economy. 
Too many men set a value upon things simply because 
they seem difficult of attainment, and set no value at all 
upon that which lies within their reach, although it 
would often be better for them. They mistake the means 
for the end. 

This is no doubt the meaning of the paintings by 
the Post-Impressionists, which, perhaps, should not be 
regarded at present as pictures so much as experiments 
or first efforts in new or old principles represented 
crudely in paint. Art, these men assert, has become too 
difficult, too overloaded with superfluous detail and 
impedimenta, from which state it is only possible to 
emancipate it by going back and beginning at the 
beginning. If the result seems bizarre and absurd, this 
may be partly because the public are not yet accustomed 
to the abrupt transformation from the complex to the 
primitive, or possibly because the painters are not them- 
selves sufficiently unsophisticated. Art, it may be con- 
cluded, should never be difficult to the artist, in the 
already defined sense of difficult. Beauty and ease are 
synonymous. The artist’s only real difficulty is not to 
overcome so much as legitimately to avoid or escape diffi- 
culty, and to escape it not by shirking his work, but by 
doing it in the best and easiest way. One must not, 





perhaps, say that “ the easiest is best,’’ but instead that 
the best is easiest, and that the difficulty is to find the 
best. 





ON FOLK FANCIES. 


THERE is a significant French saying, ‘‘I don’t know 
what that rhymes to.’’ The implication is that nothing 
is meaningless, that nothing is isolated. Folk-lore is an 
interpretation of the rhythmic and responsive play of 
the forces of the world coming down from an immense 
antiquity. What countless lips of quite humble and 
unregarded people have preserved and handed on those 
homely folk-sayings that we all heard from our nurses 
as children! They are found all over the world, these 
sayings about weddings and funerals, fire and water, left 
hand and right. Where do they come from? Are they 
part of some original body of knowledge, some instinctive 
apprehension of the meanings and the sympathies of 
things, which belonged from the first to mankind, a long- 
descended echo of the exercise of an innate power, like 
that of Adam when he named the beasts? The immense 
antiquity of folk-sayings and rhymes is indisputable. 
Children’s rhyming games, for instance, perpetuate 
pre-historic numerals. The numerals of incredibly 
remote ages are at this day chanted forth by all the 
children in Europe dancing in rings. 

A new volume, published by the Folk-Lore Society 
(“ Country Folk-Lore,’’ Vol. VI., David Nutt), has set us 
thinking of many things. The book purports to deal 
with the folk-lore of the East Riding of Yorkshire, but 
as a child in Sussex the present writer heard most of these 
sayings or their equivalents, and he believes they are uni- 
versal. ‘There is nothing surely peculiar to Yorkshire in 
the belief that a sudden shiver betokens that someone is 
walking over the plot of earth that is to be one’s grave? 
The speculation as to the day on which one’s death will 
fall, by the way, must have exercised countless people, 
but we are not aware of any superstition about it or 
any rule for forecasting it. All men pass unknowing 
the fatal day as each time they make the circle of the 
year. Did Mary Stuart shiver in the chill of a grey 
February morning, or Coligny sicken in the heat of a 
lurid August day? Again, who has not heard from his 
earliest days that the burning of the ears signifies that 
people are talking about you, speaking well of you if it 
is the right ear, but evil if it is the left? Or that to get 
out of bed left foot foremost means that you will be ill- 
tempered and unfortunate all day? Or that you must 
not receive from a friend a present of a knife or scissors, 
because it will ‘‘ cut the love’’ between you, though 
the evil effects may be warded off by giving some small 
gift in return? Macaulay, if we remember, writes 
somewhere with gentle pity of the Jacobite manor-house 
—let the reader pardon us if we quote inaccurately from 
far-off remembrance—where the Squire’s lady asks her 
husband if he does not remember that the news of the 
Battle of Talavera came the day after she upset the salt. 
For ourselves, we love those faded drawing-rooms of 
North-country manor-houses and those big farm-house 
kitchens in which these old sayings and fancies have been 
preserved and handed down! We love that easy, 
leisurely dulness in which there was time to look for a 
meaning in trivial things, and, in the long winter 
evening, the game of backgammon would be inter- 
rupted by the popping of a cinder from the fire, the 
shape of which must be examined to see whether it 
portended good fortune or a death. We ourselves 
remember a stalactite-shaped piece of tallow falling from 
a candle being called “‘ a winding sheet.’’ In these days 
of mechanical illumination, there is an end of this play 
of fancy and divining of sympathetic meanings. There 
is nothing to be deciphered in the steady glare of gas 
or the cold brightness of electric light. Detestable 
illuminants! In Sussex, as in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, a bright speck in the flame of a 
candle foretold the coming of a letter bringing good 
news. In the deys from which the saying came, a letter 
was an event, and who knew what wonderful tidings from 


the great world outside it might bring? Talking of 
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candles, the writer remembers as a very little boy his 
own father declaring that in a very few years a pair of 
snuffers would only be seen in a museum. This prophecy 
has unfortunately been fulfilled. Some there are who 
still look back regretfully to the days when Sarah Battle 
snuffed the candles and shuffled the cards in the pauses 
of the game. We were delighted, by the way, to come 
across the old saying about “‘ a thief in the candle”’ in 
one of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s poems recently. Do 
children, or for the matter of that, grown-up people, at 
the present day look for pictures in the fire? Much 
pleasure may be got from the practice. We saw quite 
lately a perfect ship of flame gallantly threading its 
perilous way through fiery walls of ice. 4 
To go back to the folk-sayings and superstitions. 
We remember that a white spot on the thumb-nail meant 
a gift, but this saying is new to us: 
“A gift on the thumb is sure to come, 
A gift on the finger is sure to linger.” 


The Yorkshire saying is that a spot on the thumb-nail 
is a gift, on the other four finger-nails respectively a 
friend, a foe, a lover, and a journey. This reminds us 
again of our childish awe at the rumbling rhyme in 
Macbeth— 
“ By the pricking of ‘my thumbs 
Something wicked this way comes.” 

Why indeed should there not be these sympathetic 
indications of things to come? Why should the human 
body not be affected by them? Why do we shrink from 
contact with certain people, nay, feel uncomfortable in 
their presence? The present writer has never been able 
to feel that there is anything unreasonable in the idea 
that the dead body will bleed at the murderer’s touch. 
As far as the living are concerned, it seems indubitable 
that there are all sorts of sensitivenesses not yet explored 
or explained. We have in our mind’s eye a little boy 
with a sensitive, wistful face, strangely reminding one 
of Dr. Newman, who, sitting in his schoolroom, declares 
that he knows when the plumber and the chimney-sweep 
pass the house, and feels from time to time what his 
mother is doing at that moment at home. 

With regard to many “‘ superstitions,’ the writer 
cannot help confessing that he shares the instinctive, 
traditional, popular feeling. As to curses, for example, 
it does not seem unreasonable to think that if a mere 
blow of the fist can kill a man, an intense energy of the 
mind is not put forth altogether in vain. To have any- 
one wishing one ill must increase the sum of forces in 
the universe that are against one, and surely no force is 
exercised without effecting some result. Especially must 
this be the case if there is good ground for the ill-will. 
“The curse causeless shall not come.’’ Similarly, he 
believes of blessings that they are worth having. 
They are at any rate very pleasant to hear. ‘‘ Dio vi 
benedica ’’ says the out-of-work waiter with a sick wife 
and hungry children whom you have known in 
restaurants and meet in the street, and whose palm you 
cross with silver. One would like to be always reaping 
a little harvest of ‘‘ God bless you’s.’’ 

We have no space to do more than touch on the 
‘‘ right and left’’ sayings. Many of them indicate the 
distinction already noticed in the case of the burning 
ears. If your right eye itches, you will have a surprise ; 
if your left, you will cry. The itching of the right palm 
denotes the reception of a gift; of the left, the payment 
of a debt. Here both omens are good, though at least 
in some instances their fulfilment is alike improbable. 

The popular fancy, as shown in folk-rhymes and 
proverbs, deals persistently with homely, local things. 
There is a thirteenth-century rhyme in Norman French 
enumerating the various dainties for which different 
Yorkshire towns were famed, just as there is to-day a 
Sussex proverb about the excellence of the Chichester 
lobster, the Arundel mullet, the Selsey cockle, and the 
Rye herring. The hostile dwellers in rival towns in 
their rhymes often insult the famed specialities of their 
neighbors, as in the couplet— 


* Arundel mullet, stinking fish, 
ash your hands in a dirty dish.” 


The truth is that the people, and especially country 
people, are interested in and occupied with real things, 
never with abstractions, but with what they see and 








know. These things are overflowing with life and . 
interest and meaning to them. How true Tennyson’s 
“Northern Farmer”’ is! There has recently appeared 
a poem by another writer, who, in our humble opinion, 
must be acclaimed as a great poet, Mr. Masefield. Hear 
some snatches from ‘‘ The Daffodil Fields ’’— 
“Sail and see home again, and see the Shropshire men, 

And see the old Shropshire mountain and the fair, 

Full of drunk Welshmen bringing mountain ewes, 

And partridge shooting will be starting then.” 
or 

“Snipe shooting in the marshlands in the cold, 

Old soldiering days as yeomen, days at fairs.” 
These are the things and scenes which are real to men, 
which they know and remember and love, which will be 
there when they are gone, which they would fain possess 
always. The Shropshire mountain and the fair and the 
drunk Welshmen may well seem eternal to the lad who 
sees the scene for the first time. It is he who comes and 
goes and passes. In their fancies—or are they garnered 
facts?—in rough rhymes and ragged phrases, the people 
strive to crystallise and to perpetuate their own 
experience and sense of life. In his word-pictures, a 
poet like Mr. Masefield triumphantly and poignantly 
expresses the beauty and continuance of the world. The 
poet is the common man become articulate. To both 
alike, Heaven would be some scene of homely sweetness, 
for ever set in a miraculous morning. 





Short Studies. 


CONSOLATION. 


As I came through the gate of McCaughey’s farmyard, I 
heard sharp shouts, and then a succession of curses. 
James McCaughey came quickly from the byre, and 
called to one of the men in the hayloft. “ Where’s 
Dan?’’ he said, and his voice was full of anger. His 
eyes were lit with rage, and his thick, pendulous cheeks 
were red and violent. His temper was so terrible that the 
man in the hayloft did not dare to descend to the ground. 

“T don’t know, sir!’’ he said quietly. “I saw 
him a while ago, but I don’t see him now. Will I go 
and look for him?’”’ 

James McCaughey did not wait to hear the whole 
of the servant-man’s reply. A dog from the road came 
nosing into the yard, and then came to the angry 
farmer’s feet and began rubbing itself against his 
gaitered legs. 

“To hell!’’ McCaughey exclaimed, as he kicked 
the poor beast in the ribs, sending it sprawling on its 
side. It ran out of the yard, yelping with pain and 
dismay. “Get him quick! ’’ McCaughey shouted to the 
man in the hayloft, “ or by God I’ll sack the lot of you! 
Gw’on now! ”’ 

“Yes, sir!’’ The man came tumbling down the 
ladder leading from the loft to the ground, and then, 
without looking up at his employer, ran out of the yard 
towards the meadows in search of Dan. 

I came up to McCaughey as the man left the yard. 
“ What’s the matter? ”’ I said. 

He turned to me, and I saw the vicious look in his 
eyes that one sees in a horse that bites and kicks for no 
cause. 

“ Och,”’ he said, “ It’s that ould lad, Dan Mahaffy! 
The byres is not redd out yet, an’ the cows is standin’ 
in muck! I wonder to me God I keep the ould footer. 
He’s not worth his keep. On’y gettin’ in the way, an’ 
makin’ work! I’ve tould him to get oura this manny’s 
a time, but he comes back again the next day, an’ I 
haven’t the heart to turn him off. He’s the harmless 
crature enough if he would on’y do his work, but he’ll 
not. He’s away in the mind, I’m thinkin’! ”’ 

His temper was cooling rapidly, and I thought to 
myself that if the servant-man only had the sense not to 
discover Dan too soon, the flame of his rage would die 
down, but while I was thinking this, Dan entered the 
yard, followed by the man, who said, “ Here he is, 
sir!’ and hurried back to the hayloft, from which, 
safely hidden, he could observe all that took place. 
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“So there you are! ’’ said McCaughey sarcastically. 

“Yes, sir!’’ replied Dan, standing hesitatingly 
before his employer. There was a timid smile on his 
face, as if he thought, with little hope, that he might 
disenrage McCaughey. 

“Yes, sir!’’ repeated McCaughey mockingly. 
“What's the good of standin’ there yes-sirin’? Didn’t I 
tell you this mornin’ you were to clane out the byre, an’ 
isn’t it stinkin’ still? What do you think I pay you 
wages for? Is it to go an’ lie down in the grass, I pay 
you for? Is it, will you tell me?’’ The old man did 
not reply. The timid smile flickered out, and the watery 
eyes began to tremble. ‘“ What are ye girnin’ about? ’’ 
demanded McCaughey. “Can’t a man spake to you 
about your work without you girnin’? Look at the 
clauber! Will you just look at it? Did you ever see 
the like? An’ me payin’ you wages to clane the place 
an’ keep it dacent. Eh? What do you say?’’ Dan 
had not said anything. “ Holy smoke, man, can you 
not answer when you’re spoke til? Have you no tongue 
in your head? ’”’ 

“T forgot it, sir! ’’ said Dan. 

“You forgot it. You’d forget your head if it 
wasn’t screwed on ye. What call had you to forget it? 
Do I pay you to forget things? ”’ 

He turned to me. ‘“ There’s a nice state of affairs, 
isn’t it?’’ he said. ‘ As bould as brass, he is. Comin’ 
up an’ lettin’ on he forgot. What would a man forget 
to clane a byre for? Eh, will you tell me that?’’ He 
turned again to Dan as he spoke. Dan did not reply. 
“You don’t forget to take your wages, do you?” 
McCaughey continued, and then laughed so heartily at 
his own wit that he lost his rage altogether. ‘“ Well,’’ 
he said, “ I’ll not sack you this time, though I was near 
doin’ it. Away with you, now, an’ redd the place out! ’’ 

“ You’ve the heart of corn, sir!’’ mumbled Dan as 
he hobbled off. 

I asked McCaughey why he employed so old a man, 
particularly as he seemed so negligent in his work. “ Half 
your time,” I said, “is taken up with scolding him! ” 

“Och, now, he’s not that bad! ’’ he replied, as we 
entered the house. “ He’s not so bad at all, on’y you 
have to keep on shoutin’ at him. He’s the sort you shout 
at annyway. You know the kind I mane, they make 
you loss your temper for nothin’. That’s the kind he 
is. There isn’t a one about the place doesn’t blarge at 
him ; but, sure, we don’t mane the half we say til him, 
though now an’ awhile we mane a good bit more’n we 
say. He’s a poor-spirited lad annyway. He hasn’t got 
the pluck of a louse. Just stan’s an’ smiles at you til 
you near go mad with rage at him, an’ you begin cursin’ 
an’ swearin’ the way you’d be ashamed to do til annyone 
else. The childer in the road orders him about! ”’ 

Later in the evening, I watched the old man as he 
tottered about the farmyard, doing odd pieces of work in 
a footling fashion. He tumbled over a shovel, and a 
farm-hand swore at him. 

“Can’t you look where you're goin’? ’’ he said. 

“T didn’t mane no harrum! ’’ replied Dan meekly. 

“Ah, for dear sake, get oura my sight!” Dan 
turned to go as he was bid, but the man called him back. 
“ Here,’’ he added, “ take this rubbish an’ throw it on 
the midden. I’ve done enough the day! ’”’ 

Dan gathered up the refuse, and carried it off. 
Some of the stuff fell as he stumbled along. 

“Ah, can’t you tarry it right, you ould butter- 
fingers, you! ’’ exclaimed the young man. 

“T’ll come back for it,’’ replied Dan without a note 
of anger in his voice. 

“Well, hurry up, then!” 

No one spoke graciously to Dan. No one offered a 
“Thank you’’ to him. He was the servant of the ser- 
vants. His work began before that of the others, and 
ended after theirs. I wondered how any man could 
endure such a life, and one day, when I came upon him 
suddenly, sitting in the meadow to which he always went 
when he could get away from his work, I asked him why 
he did not show some fight. 

“It can’t be much of a life,’’ I said, “ to be con- 
tinually bullied by everyone!” 


“No, sir, it isn’t,’’ he answered. “ They’re all on 





to me, the whole lot of them from the boss down. 
Cursin’ at me, an’ orderin’ me about!’’ I noticed that 
the weak voice hardened as he spoke, and that his eyes 
began to glitter through their wateriness. “ But they’ll 
suffer for it,’’ he continued. ‘‘ Manny’s a time I think 
that, an’ it’saquarecomfort til me. Icome here manny’s 
a time, an’ sit an’ think about it, an’ the more they curse 
me, the more comfort I get out of it. Every bad word 
they say to me, they’ll have to pay for in hell, sir. That’s 
what they’ll have to do. It’s the great consolation I 
have when they’re makin’ a cod of me to be thinkin’ 
they’re layin’ up another twist in blazes for themselves. 
That’s what they’re doin’, sir. An’ when they’re dead 
an’ gone, they’ll be wrigglin’ an’ roastin’ for the names 
they called me here, an’ the devil’ll be proddin’ them, 
an’ tellin’ them what it’s for?’’ He looked up at me as 
he spoke. “ Did you ever hear what hell’s like?’’ he 
asked, and then without waiting for a reply, he pro- 
ceeded to describe it. “It’s the quare place,’’ he said. 
“ Burnin’! Red-hot! Did you ever see the sky when 
the sun’s settin’, all red, like a furnace? That’s the glow 
of hell, sir! I’ve heerd that manny’s a time, an’ I come 
up here reg’lar to see it. An’ when James McCaughey 
or one of his servant-men’s been ragin’ at me, an’ cursin’ 
an’ swearin’, I do be thinkin’ to myself, when I look at 
the sky, it’s in that you'll be one day, an’ then you'll 
wish you’d spoke different to me! ”’ 

“ And you really believe that, Dan?” said I. 

‘‘ Why wouldn’t I believe it?’’ he asked. “‘ Sure, 
isn’t it true? It’s that keeps me heart up! ”’ 


Sr. Jonn G. Ervine. 





Pictures of Travel. 


IN THE NORTH RIDING. 


Ir primeval Yorkshire still lingers anywhere within the 
borders of the great county, it is likely to be among the 
sequestered dales and sweeping moorlands that divide 
the green expanse of the Vale of York from the North 
Sea. From the tower of York Minster you follow the 
long line of purple upland, banked against the north- 
eastern horizon; and its level but clear and smokeless 
profile promises, not romance and adventure perhaps, 
but cleanness and silence—an escape, at least, from the 
clanging industry and the stone-paved streets that lurk, 
in the opposite direction, among the teeming, smoke- 
shrouded glens of the West Riding. Cleanness, as well 
as silence, prevails most surely, one may not deny, in 
the absence of man; wherever he is, it has to struggle 
for existence, and in proportion as he congregates and 
multiplies, the struggle becomes, in the main, more 
severe and more precarious. The cleanness and the 
quietness of the North Riding may even be said to admit 
of statistical explanation, in so far as this is, we believe, 
among all the counties of England the area in which 
population is most sparse. In Lancashire every acre is 
occupied, on an average, by five persons; but in the 
North Riding, each person has, on an average, five acres 
to himself; an amplitude of elbow-room which seems to 
have induced a corresponding largeness of scale in the 
whole way of laying out life, from the broad, sleepy streets 
of the little towns—often, as at Helmsley, with a beck 
babbling through them—to the unexampled bounty, or 
menace, of the Homeric meals which fortify these moor 
or dale dwellers on their way to the next farm or way- 
side inn. 

It was in the very heart of these moors that the 
delightful chronicler of his “ Moorland parish,’’ the late 
Canon Atkinson, spent the last half-century of his life. 
Danby, which he made famous, lies in the upland valley, 
thridded by a little branch of the North-Eastern Rail- 
way, the Whitby moors on one side, the Rosedale and 
Pickering moors on the other. Half-pagan usage still 
held: its own vigorously among the folk of the moorland 
parish, as did their no less vigorous Danish blood. 
Marriage and death were the occasions of ceremonies, 
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sports, and feasts in which the ways of the primitive 
tribesmen can be clearly detected under the disguises 
brought about by accretion, compromise, obsolescence, or 
decay. Here, too, survived that beautiful customary 
Poor Law of the countryside, which Wordsworth com- 
memorates in the ‘‘Old Cumberland Beggar’’; but 
carried some steps further. The decrepit old Cumbrian 
whom Wordsworth felt to be rather a part of Nature 
than of humanity, as he tottered along with his 
glimmering spark of life, gathered his regular doles of 
broken meat from farm and cottage, and ate them in 
solitude where he might ; in the Cleveland dales he would 
have had a place, two or three times weekly, on stated 
days, at the table of this or that substantial farmer ; 
an arrangement more comfortable perhaps but less 
romantic than those solitary wayside meals ‘‘ surrounded 
by the wild unpeopled hills,’’ and by a flock of little 
mountain birds, waiting, at the distance of half his staff, 
to pick up the crumbs that fell from his palsied hands. 
It was not necessary to be an antiquarian, or even, like 
Wordsworth, an ardent opponent of the methods of the 
Poor Law, to feel the beauty of such usages; but in 
Atkinson, antiquarian zeal and learning were combined 
in the happiest way with kindliness, shrewdness, and 
humor. Every relic of old usage allured him, in every 
unexplained custom or phrase he felt a challenge; and 
when it happened, as it often did, that some primeval 
ceremonial of his countryside came into conflict with the 
decorous usage of his Chureh, the more piquant interest 
of the old-world survival assisted his shrewd good sense 
to a not unsympathetic acceptance of the situation, which 
finally, as a rule, won him a complete triumph. The 
same charming blend of humanity, tact, and curious 
interest in all the ways and caprices of traditions marked 
his no less happy dealings with the more modern but 
not less tenacious usages of Wesleyans and Quakers. To 
the Wesleyans, as he was well aware, it was mainly due 
that religion had not entirely disappeared from these 
remote dales during the barren days of the eighteenth 
century; but, even so, a more ecclesiastically-minded 
vicar might well have been insensible to the appeal of 
the motley processions which, at funerals, would take 
possession of the church, singing hymns of their own 
choice, and at their own direction; from the Wesleyan 
hymn-book. With the half-dozen Quakers of the 
district, substantial farmers, his relations were very 
quaint and delightful. ‘‘ Of course, I knew them all,’’ 
he says; and his irresistible geniality told with signal 
effect upon these excellent souls, winning them to half- 
unconscious compliances and concessions, none the less 
real that they made them with an amusing air of rigor- 
ously holding their own. When the obnoxious Church- 
rate of those days was due, for instance, not a man 
would pay it ; but the collectors, on coming round, always 
found corn-sheaves of corresponding value put in an 
obvious corner, and ‘‘stole’’ them without fear of 
prosecution. And when a funeral of theirs was in 
question, the kinsmen would sit together grimly in the 
nave, hatted to a man, and equally exempt from inter- 
ference at the hands of the wise vicar. 

The little Danish village and its countryside, which 
Atkinson’s informal reminiscences have made _ so 
luminous, form after all but a small section of these 
moorlands. Many another ‘‘ moorland parish ’’ awaits 
its Atkinson, and is likely to await him long. The 
northern border, where the moors break down to the sea, 
has its own, and a different, romance; the southern 
border, where their heathery heights sweep up from the 
cultivated lowland, have yet another romance. There are 
valleys more secluded than his, without a railway, with 
hardly a passable road, where the brown moss-fed becks 
babble, mile after mile, under steep meadows or over- 
hanging woods ; here and there a weir and a lonely grey 
corn-mill gleam, not unwelcome, upon the eyes of the 
exploring stranger at twilight, reached perhaps by one 
of those crazy, single-plank bridges, designed for purely 
native use, where the rotten footway and the loose rope 
alongside embarrass you like two obsequious friends, by 
yielding to your lightest pressure. Veritable wilder- 
nesses of flowers lurk in these wooded glades. 





But the very seclusion of these valleys, which run . 
far up into the heart of the moors, has brought them 
into unexpected association with the great world outside ; 
tempting to these seemingly securer havens the sinner 
and the saint, the fugitive and the recluse. It was in 
one of the most sequestered side-valleys of Sevendale, a 
place ‘‘ amid steep and remote mountains, fit for the 
haunt of robbers and the lairs of wild beasts,’’ that the 
Saxon bishop Cedd, as Bede tells us, chose the site of a 
monastery. The little village of Lastingham still pre- 
serves the name of this old foundation of the seventh 
century, which the bishop and his brother consecrated in 
person by weeks of fasting and prayer. The building 
itself has vanished, but carved stones and crosses which 
once formed part of it are still to be seen, built into the 
walls of the church, itself in origin not much later than 
the Conquest ; and the villagers still draw their water from 
the well of St. Cedd—a spring that gushes forth clear 
and cold from the heathery heights that almost overhang 
the green turf of the little churchyard. In such another 
hollow, only deeper and narrower, not many miles to the 
west, the wonderful ruined choir of Rievaulx towers 
beside the babbling Rye that gives the spot its name. 
Lastingham was as antique as Rievaulx now is when the 
first stone of Rievaulx was laid; its monastery had, per- 
haps, already completely vanished. But it is possible to 
feel more vividly the forces which made the religion of 
the English people on the site of that Saxon shrine than 
under the soaring arches of the Northern monks. Com- 
pared with that brooding, pregnant silence, and those 
unobtrusive fragments of carved stone, the magnificence 
of Rievaulx has in it something material and secular. 
Its builders “dreamt not of a perishable home,’’ in a 
sense other than that intended by the poet; and they 
built with a solidity which baffled the malice of 
Henry VIII. and of Time. The sense of this difference 
is even heightened by the singular unlikeness of the 
approach. On Lastingham in its hollow you first look 
down from beside a wayside cross. But so noble a 
spectacle as Rievaulx seemed to its eighteenth-century 
owner to demand a theatre of corresponding magnifi- 
cence; and you contemplate it (having duly paid a 
shilling for admission) from a vast gallery of close-shaven 
green sward, several hundred yards long, flanked by a 
classic temple—an altar, as it were, built by the 
Augustan eighteenth century to the medieval faith in art 
which it did not understand. 

And as we descend from these moorland glens to 
the little red-roofed towns, clean and spacious, that 
cluster, every few miles, on the border of upland and 
plain, these curious splashes of modern coloring across 
the primitive scene grow more frequent and obtrusive. 
Their pleasant names meet. you woven into the stately 
texture of the verse of Pope. He knows of ‘‘ Helmsley, 
once proud Buckingham’s delight,’’ and how its domain 
was bought by ‘‘a city knight,’’ the then Lord Mayor 
of London. And he tells, in a more famous and brilliant 
passage, of “ proud Buckingham’s”’ miserable death in a 
— of the neighboring little town of Kirkby Moor- 
side :— 

‘In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half-hung, 

The floors of plaister, and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw, 

With tape-ty’d curtains, never meant to draw— 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed, 

Where tawdry yellows strove with dirty red, 

Great Villiers lies—” 
the meteoric creature of whim and laughter, “ not one, 
but all Mankind’s Epitome,’’ who had exchanged banter 
with Dryden, and outdone the merry king in a jest. 


C. H. Herrorp. 





Present-Hay Problems. 


THE CAUSES OF RISING PRICES. 
Ir holiday-makers desire to mitigate their pursuit of 
pleasure by a little tough thinking, they have excellent 
material provided by the public discussion upon the 
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causes of the rise of prices which the Board of Trade 
Report on the Cost of Living has evoked. But if the 
thinking is to be put to any useful purpose, it must start 
by a quite clear acceptance of one general principle, 
applicable to all rises of price, viz., that their immediate 
cause, or meaning, consists in the failure of the supply 
of goods to keep pace with the supply of money that is 
used to buy them. This, of course, is only a formal 
explanation, it does not touch what will be considered 
the “‘ real’’ causes of rising prices. But its importance 
consists in its furnishing a test for every cause that claims 
to be ‘‘real,’’ by insisting upon its showing how it 
reduces the supply of goods or else increases the supply 
of money. My reason for this stress is that several con- 
fident explanations have been adduced which fail to make 
this necessary connection. There is, for example, the 
curious contention that the rise of prices is due to the 
increased wages of the workers in this and other countries. 
It is curious for several reasons. First, the very official 
Reports, which in various countries disclose the figures 
of the rise of prices, also show that wages have made no 
corresponding rise. Secondly, such rises of wages as 
have taken place have been largely due to the existing 
pressure of higher prices. Then, again, the tendency of 
wage-movements to follow, instead of preceding, price- 
movements either upwards or downwards, is well known 
to all who have made any study of the subject. Finally, 
supposing that trade-union or other pressure had 
“ artificially ’’ and excessively raised wages in various 
countries, as is suggested, this could only operate on 
prices by making it no longer profitable to employ such 
labor, so checking employment and the production of 
goods. There has, however, been no such check to 
employment and production. On the contrary, during 
recent years when prices have been rising fastest, there 
has been full employment and a high rate of production 
of wealth. Thera is no evidence that any rise of wages 
which has taken place, either in the advanced or the back- 
ward countries, has checked the rate of the supply of 
goods, or has increased the aggregate supply of money, so 
rising prices. 

‘The same considerations dispose of the suggestion 
that a rise in the rate of interest, or cost of capital, is 
the cause. The payment for the use of new capital has 
no doubt increased at least as much as general prices. 
But there is no evidence of any lack of capital to co- 
operate with labor in increasing the volume of produc- 
tion. The rise of dividends and profits is evidently due 
to the fact that, for reasons into which I need not enter 
here, capital has been getting a larger and labor a smaller 
proportion of the recently growing volume of real wealth. 

One genuine cause of rising prices has received an 
excessive amount of recognition, viz., the increased gold 
output. So far as it is not hoarded, or absorbed in the 
arts, but serves to increase the supply of money, this 
increased flow of gold from the Rand and elsewhere 
undoubtedly assists to raise prices. It increases the 
supply of money not to any great extent by direct gold 
purchases, but by the assistance it renders to the borrow- 
ing and lending of credit notes of various kinds. The 
enormously rapid extension of banking facilities within 
recent years has been greatly facilitated by the large 
amount of gold available for reserves alike to Govern- 
ments and to private banking firms. Along with this 
growth has gone the conversion of increasing masses of 
business into joint-stock enterprises, with stocks and 
bonds that are negotiable, and can be utilised as security 
for bank credit. It is this enormous expansion of credit 
of all descriptions that constitutes the great increase of 
money. The output of gold has operated as an instru- 
ment in this enhanced rapidity of the supply of money. 
It is not, however, true, as is sometimes suggested, that 
an increased flow of gold into currency or into bank 
reserves necessarily evokes a more than corresponding 
increase of credit. We need not succumb to the fatalist 
doctrine that as long as the teeming Rand pours forth 
its golden stream, prices must continue to rise as fast as 
ever. Gold does not operate thus automatically. For 
instance, though the increased output of gold in the early 
*nineties was very considerable, no perceptible effect in 
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prices was produced until 1896, and a longer investigation 
shows no close relation between the fluctuations of gold 
and those of prices. Gold output, however, is a cause 
of rising prices, though not the only, and probably not 
the predominant, cause. Other movements, as we recog- 
nise, have co-operated with it in stimulating the supply 
of money. 

But, looking to the other side of the equation, the 
supply of goods, we can discern causes that have retarded 
the production of the sorts of goods which money buys. 
Though the aggregate supply of purchasable goods the 
world over is, of course, continually upon the increase, 
as more labor and capital are more effectively applied in 
working raw materials into consumable commodities, 
the pace of this increase has been subjected to several 
checks and interferences, which have operated during 
recent years more wastefully than ever before. Some of 
these wastes are evident enough. The direct and indirect 
cost of the recent series of expensive wars, the Russo- 
Japanese, South African, and Balkan, means so many 
hundred millions of destruction instead of a corre- 
sponding volume of production, not counting the general 
disturbance of confidence and commerce. But even more 
wasteful has been the process of increasing armaments, 
to which all the great nations have committed them- 
selves. The expenditure of the seven great Powers alone 
upon arms during the current year cannot fall far short 
ef four hundred millions sterling. This simply means a 
corresponding reduction of consumable wealth that 
would otherwise have figured on the supply side of the 
price-equation. Perhaps I may upon this point quote 
from a more detailed analysis, which I have given else- 
where (‘‘ Gold, Prices, and Wages ’’): ‘‘ In Europe alone, 
several millions of actual workers are employed in pro- 
ducing guns, warships, barracks, and other military and 
naval equipments, while several million more potential 
workers are employed in the futile handling of this 
material apparatus of destruction. Though the latter 
waste may not have greatly increased during the period 
of rising prices, the former has enormously increased. 
The recent growth of expenditure on armaments has 
reduced by several millions of men the effective labor 
engaged in the production of goods which figure as supply 
in the ordinary markets of the world.’’ Some not incon- 
siderable importance must, again, be assigned to the 
higher tariffs which have recently prevailed in protective 
countries. By impairing the effective division of labor 
throughout the industrial world, protection diminishes 
the total productivity both of the protective nation and 
of other nations in commercial intercourse with it. 

There are two other definitely economic wastes which 
must not be overlooked. Every census of occupations 
in every country exhibits the rapidly increasing pro- 
portion of labor engaged in the distributive trades and 
in other employments which contribute little or nothing 
to the supply of material goods. There is everywhere a 
great and growing waste in the processes of competitive 
distribution. An increasing proportion of the retail 
prices goes to the support of the distributive classes and 
for expenses of advertising. Another conspicuous 
economic movement, largely synchronising with the rise 
of prices, is the growth of trusts, cartels, and other forms 
of capitalistic combination. The successful operation of 
these ‘‘ combines ’’ involves limitation of output. For 
their raison d’étre is the maintenance of prices at a 
profitable level, and for this purpose they must check 
what they consider over-production. 

But, in conclusion, I am disposed to lay stress upon 
another important economic tendency of our times, much 
discussed in certain other bearings, but neglected as an 
influence affecting prices. I mean the enormous streams 
of new capital which during the last decade have been 
flowing over-seas from the saving nations to the Western 
world for the development of backward or new countries. 
This growth of over-seas investment has chiefly taken 
effect in railroads and other ‘‘ developmental ’’ work, 
which, opening up large areas of country with rich 
potential resources, will eventually fructify in enlarged 
supplies of foods and materials. But such investments 
immediately operate as a great demand for metals, 
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timber, coal, and other materials that constitute so large 
a part of the “ real’’ capital needed for the develop- 
mental processes. This work of furnishing capital has 
involved the occupation of an increasing proportion of 
workers in mining, road-making, and similar employ- 
ments, and a corresponding reduction of the capital and 
labor directly available for producing foods and other 
consumable goods. These men engaged in developmental 
work must, however, be supported, and their subsistence, 
while they are not producing immediately marketable 
goods, is an extra strain upon the agricultural and 
mining industries of the world. In a word, a temporary 
state has arisen in which a more than usually larger pro- 
portion of productive energy is being applied to 
arrangements for future production, a smaller proportion 
to purposes of immediate production of goods. This 
hypothesis, I think, is supported by a close consideration 
of the flow of modern capital in its reactions upon 
industry. Taken along with the economic wastes above 
enumerated, it helps to explain why the supply of goods 
has not been keeping full pace with that accelerating 
supply of money, due to the combination of an enlarged 
output of gold with a rapid improvement of the 
machinery of credit. 
J. A. Hosson. 





Communications 


THE POLICE AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The writer of the article headed “On Good and 
Evil,”’ in last week’s Nation, noted “ the almost instinctive 
suspicion and ill-feeling felt by the lower grades of our 
population for those whose business it is to enforce the law,”’ 
and suggested that the presence in slum districts of “a 
few police with the spirit of a police-court missionary or a 
Salvation Army officer,’’ might produce “a new and hitherto 
incredible respect for the law.”’ 

Your readers may, I think, be interested to learn that 
the police of Brighton have for several years been carrying 
out a method of helpfulness, the results of which entirely 
confirm your contributor’s expectations. In February, 1904, 
Mr. W. B. Gentle, Chief Constable of the Borough, initiated 
“the Brighton police-aided scheme for destitute children.” 
A committee of ladies and gentlemen was formed, of which 
Mr. Gentle became the Chairman. A successful appeal was 
made for gifts of money and clothing, and the police began 
their beneficent work. A constable who observes an in- 
sufficiently-clothed child at once takes its name and address, 
which are passed on to the Superintendent of his division. A 
police officer next visits the home, and a report is made of its 
condition, the number of the family, the employment or un- 
employment of the father, and his earnings if any. Parents 
found to be earning enough to provide properly for their 
children are warned. that they will be prosecuted if the 
neglect continues, and the warning is seldom disregarded. 
When, however, the parents are unable to supply their 
children’s needs, a report recommending the articles required 
is submitted for approval by the Divisional Superintendent to 
the Chief Constable, and when this has received his sanction, 
parents are requested to send their children to the building 
used as a wardrobe, where a parcel of clothes, previously 
packed and labelled, is handed to each. Every garment is 
stamped, and a copy of the stamp is supplied to local pawn- 
brokers, in order that they may refuse to receive any article 
which bears it. 

From this first form of assistance a second has developed. 
In visiting the families the police frequently found cases of 
girls from fourteen to nineteen years old, who were anxious 
to work, and whose parents could scarcely feed them. Now, 
in Brighton, there is little or no factory work, and domestic 
service can hardly be entered by a girl destitute of decent 
clothes. These girls are obviously in a position of danger and 
temptation, and without assistance, certainly some—per- 
haps many—would sink into lives of immorality. The Com- 
mittee, after careful inquiry into character and circum- 
stance, finds a suitable situation for each girl, and provides 





her with a complete outfit, in a box which she can lock. It 


is found that nearly all the girls do well. Mr. Gentle tells - 


me that of the 73 girls placed last year, only one has proved 
unsatisfactory. In the course of last winter 534 boys and 392 
girls received clothes, three of the children being supplied 
with outfits for going to Canada. Twenty-five adults also 
received clothing of different kinds, and the total number of 
garments distributed amounted to over 9,200. Items in the 
balance-sheet of £2 7s. 6d. for cocoa, and £2 7s. 10d. for 
buns suggest an occasional alleviation of inner as well as of 
outer needs. The money received last year amounted to 
£783 odd, of which £200 came from legacies, £151 from a 
matinée, and £326 from subscriptions; £119 remained in 
hand at the year’s end, a balance larger by one-third than in 
the previous year. With the exception of £97 odd paid for 
the making of clothes, a small printing bill, £6 15s. for 
sundries (including apparently postage and the cost of the 
above-mentioned buns and milk), every penny went in the 
purchase of necessary materials or articles. The buying is 
done both thriftily and beneficently. Materials are bought 
at sale times and stored ; stockings come from blind residents 
in local homes ; the women who are paid for making garments 
are widows with children, whom the employment keeps out 
of the workhouse. Much of the sewing is done voluntarily. 
Thus twenty-seven ladies have made 129 garments ready for 
the winter of 1913. The interest felt by the policemen has 
spread to their wives, who, anxious to take a share in the 
work, have formed a sewing-class at the Police Institute, 
where they made 350 garments for last season, and have 
already 385 prepared for the coming one. 

The direct benefit to the children and to the young 
girls whose advantage is the primary object of the scheme 
would be enough to justify its existence; 926 children in 
one year protected from the suffering and ill-health caused 
by exposure to the cold, 73 girls taken away from hardship 
and danger and made into self-supporting, useful citizens—to 
say nothing of the 25 adults who, being found necessitous, 
were helped—make up a total of public services cheaply 
bought by an expenditure of under £755. It is, of course, 
the expenditure of good-will, of forethought, and of personal 
effort that make up the true fund of this undertaking, and 
these have brought in a return in kind. The police have 
themselves been bettered and made happier by the humanis- 
ing of their work. A man who is on the look-out for chil- 
dren in need of keeping warm, and who is continually seeing 
for himself the home life of the people among whom his work 
lies, cannot retain the aloof, official, mechanical attitude 
which is the besetting weakness of persons in authority. 
His work becomes inevitably more interesting to himself, 
and his poorer fellow-townsmen present themselves less as 
persons to receive prohibitions than as persons to receive 
assistance. In Brighton, you may see a child in a poor 
street come up with confidence to a policeman and put its 
small hand into his ; the constable on the beat has ceased to 
be the street-boy’s enemy, and has become instead the dis- 
penser of sound boots, secure from pawning. It may be 
doubted to which of the two this change is the more truly 
beneficial. One thing, however, is not doubtful—namely, 
that the preventive part of the police duties is vastly 
facilitated when the public among which small disturbances 
are common entertains friendly sentiments towards the con- 
stable; neighbors engaged in a quarrel, for example, are 
now found to step out and ask for his unofficial advice, and 
the general condition of the Brighton streets is reported to 
have improved considerably, 

Moreover, the sense of parental responsibility has been 
quickened. No longer can a man earning ‘“ good money ” 
drink away with impunity the shillings that ought to buy a 
small boy’s suit or a small girl’s frock. The eye of the 
police will be on the shivering child, and a continuance of 
neglect will land the father in the police-court. On the 
other hand, the unemployed or sick parent whose bitterest 
suffering, probably, is that of seeing the children suffer, 
finds hope and comfort in the visit of the large man in blue, 
whose pencil and notebook form the second stage on the way 
to warm clothes for the pinched boy and girl. Incidentally, 
and without any word spoken, the great truth is brought 
home both to parent and to child, that the State also is 
the parent of its immature citizens.—Yours, &c., 


CLEMENTINA BLack. 


August 20th, 1913. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


SOCIAL REFORM AND ARMAMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—“ A more deplorable confession of the financial 
impotence of a Government was never made by any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than that contained in Mr. 
Lloyd George’s eloquent speech on Wednesday.” 

These words, in your issue of last week, exactly express 
the views of many who have the highest admiration of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s ability, as well as absolute confidence in his 
sincerity and unselfish philanthropy. 

Mr. Lloyd George says that it is no use complaining of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the vastly increased cost 
of our Army and Navy. He says, in effect, that it is no use 
to try to stop this increase until everybody has agreed to 
join in the endeavor. Yet Mr. Lloyd George has led several 
forlorn hopes, and has come out at the top; want of courage 
could never be truthfully alleged against him. He has 
succeeded in raising taxes beyond any precedent for purposes 
which he believes to be beneficent ; and now, though surely 
he must believe that “the greatest of British interests is 
peace,” he is weakly yielding to the pressure of the arma- 
ment firms, and sharing the proceeds with the supporters of 
a Big Army and Navy policy—a policy which he himself 
allows is leading onward to a great disaster. 

All taxes in the end weigh most heavily on the poor. If 
Mr. Lloyd George has not the courage to speak boldly on 
the armaments question, he will take the life out of the 
Liberal Party, and will be remembered, not as the Chancellor 
who lightened the lot of the poor by Old Age Pensions and 
universal Insurance, but as the great tax-raiser, who pro- 
vided means for successors of a different spirit to raise money 
for warfare more and more, till, “rattling into barbarism,” 
we are landed in the great disaster, which even now he fears. 
Which may God forbid !—Yours, &c., 

W. SreapMan ALDIs. 

Tenterden, August 19th, 1913. 





THE BALKAN ATROCITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As you still appear to be unconvinced as to the 
truth of the atrocities of which the Greeks have accused the 
Bulgarians, I enclose a letter which I have received from 
Commander Cardale, R.N., describing his experiences at 
Doxato, which I hope, in fairness, you will publish in full. 
This letter can, I think, leave no doubt in the mind of any 











impartial observer that some 600 Greeks at Doxato were | 
killed by Bulgarians, or partly by the Bulgarian soldiers | 


and partly by Mussulmans instigated by Bulgarian officers. 
I confess that I am surprised to hear that while you dis- 
agree with Mr. Grimshaw Haywood’s very just remarks as 
to the record of the Greeks, you place reliance on Mr. 
Bourchier’s telegrams in the “Times.”’ Are you aware that 
most of Mr. Bourchier’s telegrams describing Greco- 
Bulgarian fighting were shown to be inaccurate? As he did 
not go to the front himself, there is no reason why his 
description of atrocities should be any more accurate. 


Perhaps you did not notice that his telegram describing | 


Greek atrocities against Katsovlachs in Macedonia was fol- 
lowed, not by any protest on the part of the Roumanian 
Government, but by a most cordial welcome accorded to M. 
Venizelos at Bucharest by a deputation of Katsovlachs, who 


further showed their Greek sympathies by addressing him 
in Greek.—Yours, &c., 


D. J. Cassavertt. 
Arts Club, 40, Dover Street, W. 


August 18th, 1913. 


My Dear Cassavettt,—I received your wire yesterday, and have 
taken twenty-four hours to consider my reply. You see my reports 
of what I sew at Doxato have been so garbled by reporters and 
others that I am naturally rather chary of saying anything: not 
that this applies in your case, of course. Also, as you may well 
wmagine, the horrors of that place of blood have so got on my 
nerves that I hate to speak of them. Still, as you ask me, I y¥ill 
tell you all I saw, and you have my full permission to make wee 
of all, or any portion, of this letter you may think fit for the pur- 
pose of publication. I went to Kavalla immediately after the 
Bulgarians vacated the place; my duties there I need not go into. 
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I was acting under the orders of the Greek Government, which, as 
you know, I am serving at present. On my arrival there I heard 
many stories of the horrible occurrences at Doxato, and it was 
alleged that practically all the inhabitants had been massacred by 
the Bulgarian troops passing through on their retreat. You will 
probably understand that having had a surfeit of these yarns, and 
knowing that war is not fought in kid-gloves, I did not believe all 
I heard, and at first believed that it was purely a question of 
the burning of the town by retreating Bulgarians enraged by their 
reverses, and perhaps a few regrettable incidents where non-com- 
batants had been killed in the excitement of a retreat. However, after 
seeing wounded and mutilated persons being brought into Kavalla 
from Doxato day by day, and hearing detailed accounts from dis- 
interested persons in Kavalla of all nationalities, I determined to 
go to Doxato to see for myself what had occurred. I, accordingly, 
took a carriage and drove there, accompanied by a Greek naval 
officer, a Greek gentleman of Kavalla, and my Greek “ angelio- 
phores.’”’ The distance is about 17 miles. I have not measured 
it on the map, as I have none with me at present, but I estimate 
it at that. It took us about 3} hours to drive. The Bulgarians 
must have left Kavalla in a hurry, as they did not even strike their 
tente, which we found standing some miles outside on the Phillipi 
road. 

At each village we passed through on our way to Doxato we 
found some of the wretched survivors of the Doxato massacre, who 
were homeless, but did not wish to return to their ruined homes 
there after all they had suffered. Arriving at Doxato we found 
it like a town of the dead, everything burned and devastated, 
and such an odor of blood and decomposed bodies as I never 
hope to encounter again. Indeed, five minutes before we entered 
the town, while driving through the plain, the stench was insup- 
portable. In this plain were heaps of corpses thinly covered with 
sand, where the survivors had tried, for sanitary reasons, to cover 
up their dead, but they were all too few to do so thoroughly, and 
for all practical purposes the bodies were unburied. On entering 
Doxato we found a few persons who were still living among the 
ruins of their former homes, and from them we endeavored to 
get an account of what had occurred. Practically all the Greek 
portion of the town was burned, and one saw everywhere in the 
streets charred remains of what had been human bodies. Burial 
in the town had been impossible, so they had covered the bodies 
with petroleum and disposed of them in that way. 

In some of the gardens and courtyards we saw children’s 
graves, each with a few wild flowers on them, but they do not 
appear to have buried any except the children. Poor souls! after 
the horror of it all, one wonders how they buried anyone. The 
Turkish quarter was, with few exceptions, unburned. AcoorJing 
to the accounts of the survivors, it was there that the greater part 
of the massacres took place. I saw many rooms where the floors 
were soaked with blood, and rugs, mats, and cushions were 
covered with blood and human remains. The very stones in the 
courtyards of these houses were stained with blood: it is said that 
most of those who were killed in these yards were stoned to death. 
The survivors showed us one house surrounded by a high wall 
enclosing a courtyard and vineyard where a number of Greeks 
were put to death, and certainly the place was marked with blood- 
stains everywhere in the yard and garden; hoes and other agri- 
cultural implements stained with blood we found there also, and 
the steps leading into an outhouse were covered with blood, where 
the survivors state children were overtaken and killed. I was 
informed, @ propos of this courtyard, that the house and environs 
were the property of a Turk who, on hearing of the possibility of 
a massacre, had sent round to the Greeks of Doxato to offer a 
sanctuary to their women and children, and that after upwards of 
120 were assembled there, he and several of his compatriote, under 
the direction of a Bulgarian officer, had butchered them all! This, 
of course, is simply what I was told by the survivors. I can only 
say from my own personal observation that the place was like a 
shambles, and, whoever did the deed, there must have been a 
very considerable number killed in this place. In fact, the vine- 
yard, courtyard, and the house leading out of them reminded me 
forcibly of the stories one has read of the Cawnpore massacres. 
One hears of places reeking with blood; without wishing to be 
sensational, this little town did literally do 90. They told us that 
the Bulgarian cavalry riding into the place cut down some of the 
inhabitants, and that the infantry, following soon after, killed all 
they found in the streets, but that after that the greater part of 
the massacres were carried out by the Turkish inhabitants incited 
by the Bulgarian officers. How far this is true I cannot say, not 
having been there at the time to see for myself, but certainly it is 
significant that the Turkish quarter was not burned, that very few 
Turks seem to have been killed, and that all the original Turkish 
inkabitants have fled, while their houses are intact but blood- 
stained. and bearing the evidence of unspeakable atrocities. I 
might, perhaps, give you more details of the evidence of atrocities 
which took place, but there are some things one cannot bring 
oneself to speak about. I have been asked to estimate the number 
who were killed at Doxato. It is quite impossible to do so, as 
many who are supposed to have been killed have, I understand, 
since been found, having escaped at the time the massacres took 
place. By counting the bodies I saw, and the heaps of charred 
romains and the evidences of massacres in the gardens and court- 
yards, I estimated that the number killed was not less than 600, 
and that the greater number of these were women and children: 
how many more than this number there may have been it is 
impossible to say.—With kindest regards, Believe me, Yours very 
sincerely, 

‘ Hosert CaRDALs. 

Hotel Impérial, Athénes, 

August 4th, 1913. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As I have just left Bulgaria, I am interested in 
reading the representations to which her many foes have 
treated the world while their hands held her mouth from 
making answer. 

In your last issue there are letters asserting that 
Bulgarian and denying that Greek atrocities took place. 
Special reference is made to Salonica, Serres, and Doxato. 
Neither the writers’ optimistic refusal to believe that the 
Greeks have committed “any atrocities at all’’ nor 
Bulgarian denials can remove the absolute necessity of most 
careful and deliberate investigations, conducted at best with 
great difficulty ; for people are often afraid to tell facts to 
officially conducted investigators that are damaging to the 
local authority. In the meantime, it is a safe assumption that 
none are guiltless, and that the worst scoundrel will, as 
usual, make the loudest protestations of innocence. 

To limit our condemnation to offences committed ‘“‘ when 
under any officers of seniority sufficient to control them,” as 
Mr. Haywood does in the case of the Greeks, would un- 
doubtedly free all the Balkan States of much responsibility. 
How much it will relieve Greece of guilt in the Salonica 
incident, future investigation must show. It cannot relieve 
her of the concentrated fire upon the French flag in the 
Bulgarian town of Koukush, and the murder of the women 
and children it sheltered. 

The story of Serres is no less condemning. I have it 
from two reliable sources. One is an English-speaking 
Bulgarian woman, wife of a Greek. She graduated from the 
American school at Monastir, is a Protestant, and spoke with 
manifest honesty, prefacing her story with the remark that 
“one is as bad as the other.” At the reported approach of 
the Greek cavalry, the small Bulgarian garrison fled pre- 
cipitately. She believes there was no looting by the retreat- 
ing army, excepting of a few tobacco stores.. The Greek men 
(Serres is largely a Greek city, although the surrounding 
villages are Bulgarian), armed by the Bulgarian authorities 
during the war against Turkey, had not been disarmed. The 
fleeing Bulgarians left Serres, together with military stores 
and sick and wounded soldiers, in the armed control of its 
Greek population. The flight occurred on Saturday. For a 
day or two this woman stopped in the nearest village, and 
then went on to the next village north. The following Friday, 
Bulgarian reinforcements arriving, the armed city was 
attacked, and the flames of the burning city were plainly 
visible from her point of refuge. What had taken place in 
the city under the six days’ régime of its armed citizens is 
told, among others, by Mr. George T. Beleff, who is in a 
Sofia hospital, with several wounds in his throat. He is a 
member of the little Protestant congregation of Serres. 
During the panic of the Bulgarian flight, the alert Greeks 
seized and crowded into a building about two hundred 
Bulgarian men, whom they murdered later. Mr. Beleff fell 
unconscious after receiving bayonet thrusts through the 
throat. When he regained consciousness his back was wet 
with the blood of one fallen upon him. He, with four others, 
escaped in the night to the Bulgarian villages to the north. 

I have not talked with eyewitnesses of the events in 
Doxato, but I have heard that in those massacres a large 
part was played by Turks. If an investigation shows this to 
be the case, that terrible episode may be parallel to a milder 
circumstance in the half-Greek, half-Turkish village of 
Angista. Greek information has given Angista as an ex- 
ample of Bulgarian pillage. I have read the full diary of a 
Bulgarian Protestant pastor, who was a companion to Mr. 
Aldrich while distributing the funds of the Balkan Relief 
Committee in Macedonia. They were together in Angista on 
May 30th, eight days after the Bulgarians entered it. It was 
not burned. Greek houses had been pillaged. Both Greeks 
and Turks said the pillaging had been done by the Turks. 
The latter said: “The Greeks pillaged us; we will pillage 
them.” 

In Vetasta, which they visited the same day, a like 
situation was found. This village contained about two 
hundred Greek families and twenty-five Turkish. The 
absence of Turks here was explained by the Greek citizens 
themselves, who said: “ We sent them to Paradise.” 

So, generally, the fleeing Turkish population in the first 
war suffered at the hand of the remaining population, of 
the Bulgarian villagers in Bulgarian communities, and of 
the Greeks in Greek towns. Whether the Doxato crimes 





were also Turkish revenge for wrongs done by Greeks, in- 


vestigation will reveal. Until then, basing my judgment on — 


observations of Bulgarian life during two years’ residence 
there, and on what I have seen at close range of the Bul- 
garian character and military discipline during the war, it 
is impossible for me to believe that a massacre of women and 
children could be countenanced by the Bulgarian officers or 
committed by the Bulgarian regular soldiers, even if not 
‘* under any officers of senioiity sufficient to control them.”’ 
Of looting and burning, the soldiers of many nations are 
capable. I do not hesitate to say that the average Bul- 
garian soldier would be as incapable of gouging out an eye 
or of shedding children’s blood as my own American people. 
In this I share the deep conviction of my fellow-missionaries, 
some of whom have lived among the Bulgarian nation, both 
in Bulgaria and throughout Macedonia, for over forty years. 

The tolerance of the Bulgarian people is superb. 
Throughout the Turkish war, the Turks in Bulgaria lived in 
perfect safety and comfort. The charges made concerning 
the Bulgarian occupation of Adrianople are absurd. An 
American gentleman who watched the flight of the Turkish 
army from the eastern heights and the entrance of the Bul- 
garian army by the Stamboul road, said to me, with en- 
thusiasm, “they entered like gentlemen.’’ I reached the 
city the following morning, and remained there for six 
weeks. Within forty-eight hours of the fall of Adrianople, 
I saw the military authorities giving out such bread as they 
had in store to the throng of Turkish women and children 
taking refuge there. The Turks continued to wear the fez 
unmolested. Sofia policemen almost at once patrolled the 
streets, and soldiers were not allowed in the city after sun- 
down. 

In Macedonia during the second war, even when Greek 
spies were known to be numerous, I have seen Greeks so 
well treated by Bulgarian soldiers and officers that only py 
accident was their nationality discovered. In Doiran the 
commander ordered that any soldier guilty of ill-treating a 
Greek should be shot. 

Bulgaria is only thirty-five years old, but her superior 
record of tolerance, religious liberty, literacy, and humanity 
supports her right to rule and makes her defeat a loss to 
Balkan civilisation.—Yours, &c., 

London, August 21st, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—With the following enormous falsehood: “The 
stories of massacre are true; but they have been committed 
not by the Bulgarians but by the Servians and Greeks,” the 
British Liberal Press has, I hope, concluded the most 
monstrous campaign of slander and calumny that I have ever 
read. 

Everyone who knows the Greeks knows that the last 
fault which that brave, gay, rather light-headed race could 
possibly be accused of is atrocious cruelty. 

Good heavens, sir! is King Constantine an irresponsible 
Levantine? Is he not a Dane? Is he likely to have brought 
such terrible accusations without absolute justification? And 
what of the photographs now being published in the whole 
Continental press? 

Was it not proved to the hilt that the Bulgars began 
the war? Did they not publish maps of their Empire, which 
included Salonica and Monastir? Was not that a monstrous 
claim? Are they not still in possession (if they regain 
Adrianople) of a territory larger and better than that of either 
Greece or Servia? Did they not wipe out the entire Moslem 
population of Macedonia during their first campaign? I can 
give facts, figures, and details to anyone who questions this. 
And what of their history? Were they not given a territory 
to begin with double that of Servia or Greece? Did they not 
have their whole State organised for them by Russia (very 
different to the bitter early struggles of Greece or Servia)? 
Did they not turn out their Russian instructors with incon- 
ceivable brutality when they had made enough use of them? 
Did they not betray Greece’s early attempt at a Balkan 
League to the Porte? Were they not the first to ravage 
Macedonia with their bands? Have they ever produced any 
literature or art? Have they not filled Macedonia with 
hideous tin churches? Did not Miss Durham (no lover of 
Greeks) say of Ochrida she did not know who would get it, 
but she hoped it would not be the Bulgars? 

Did they not, by their insensate vanity, prolong the war 
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against Turkey in the hope of capturing Constantinople? Did 
they not refuse the aid of their allies till they were in 
desperate need of it? Did they not refuse all thanks to the 
Servians, who were first in Adrianople? Did they not whip 
through the streets the Greek prisoners they took at the 
skirmish of Pangaion, whereas the Greeks had returned the 
Bulgarian prisoners, war not having been declared? Could 
any man in the world have restrained any people in the 
world as M. Venizelos restrained the Greeks under this 
terrible insult? 

One would think, not only from the Liberal but from 
the whole British Press, from the cheap and ill-drawn car- 
toons in “‘ Punch,” that Christian nations had never been at 
war before! The attempt of civilised Servia and Greece to 
defend their little countries from annihilation by these 
brutal barbarians is, forsooth, “fratricidal strife,’ “a war 
of grab.”’ The whole of England, in a wave of disgusting and 
contemptible hypocrisy, England who went to war for nothing 
in the Crimea, for her opium trade in China, for her Jews 
in South Africa—England dares condemn the Greeks for 
bringing to a glorious culmination ten bitter years of struggle 
against the Bulgars! 

One understands it: the Bulgars are freeholders, and 
such a fine, silent race, so incapable of defending them- 
selves ! 

Let me make only one remark. It is known that the 
Bulgarians spend millions on the press. During the nego- 
tiations they paid Roumanian papers to disseminate the 
terror of cholera through Roumania. Of course, I do not 
accuse the Liberal Press of anything but gross and culpable 
ignorance of the facts.—Yours, &c., 

James Evroy FLecxer. 

Hotel de Glion, Glion-sur-Montreux, Switzerland. 


THE LIBERAL WOMEN’S SUFFRAGIST UNION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—May I write a few lines in answer to Mr. Raffety 
—not in defence of Mrs. Acland, who is quite able to under- 
take that task herself—but as a Liberal who cares for the 
honor and reputation of his party ? 

Mr. Raffety seems to imply that the majority of women 
are not desirous of, nor qualified for, the vote, “and that 
until they are, the vote cannot be given.’’ Has this double 
condition ever been fulfilled before any previous extension 
of the franchise was carried? Was it not after Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill that someone said (I think it was Mr. Lowe), 
“Now let us educate our masters”? Was the equalising of 
the County with the Borough franchise supported by a 
demand anything like so sustained or so general as that now 
made by women? Did Sir George Trevelyan’s campaign, 
which brought about that step of enfranchisement, draw 
such large and enthusiastic audiences as those who attended 
the meetings held by the women of the N.U.W.S.S. on their 
recent pilgrimage? 

It is because Liberals in the past have dared to enfran- 
chise large sections of the people, trusting that the exercise 
of the vote would lead to their better political education, that 
we now have a democratic and not an aristocratic Govern- 
ment. 

The education of women has proceeded apace in the last 
seven years; the organisation of them is perhaps more com- 
plete than Mr. Raffety suspects. Their insistence on their 
claim to the vote seems to me to show, not want of breadth 
in their political view, but a clear-sighted refusal to let the 
issue be obscured. 

I do not know what “the general interest of Liberal 
principles” may be. But I have lived in the belief that 
Liberal principles were not like a piece of rare china to be 
put in a case, and dusted carefully once a month or once a 
quarter, but were to be in daily use. 

We have here a proposal to which their application is 
undeniable. Nothing but apathy, or timidity, or prejudice 
keeps any Liberal back from action. We have a proposal in 
accord with the obvious trend of a great social movement. 
We have enthusiastic support to this movement widespread 
throughout the kingdom. It is an opportunity which a 
politician may miss, but which a statesman would seize ; for 
to perceive the true value of a movement and its consistency 
with his principles, to give it articulate utterance and legis- 
lative result, are the services which a statesman renders to 
the State. 
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Where is the “honorable compromise” in the present 
position? There is no compromise in the Government’s 
refusal to introduce a Bill of their own. They “ torpedoed ”’ the 
Bill of elaborate compromise which the friends of woman 
suffrage had prepared. The Prime Minister’s pledge, given 
in November, 1911, is still unfulfilled. The position is not 
creditable. It is impossible, perhaps, to pass a Bill within 
the lifetime of the present Parliament; but it is not too 
late to declare that some measure for the enfranchisement 
of women (and that is all they are asking) shall at the next 
election be an essential plank in the Liberal platform. 

This is the solution which any Liberal who cares for 
the “general interest” of his party and is staunch to its 
principles, must, I believe, earnestly desire.—-Yours, &c., 

F. E. Marswatu. 

Keswick, August 19th, 1913. 


THE REVENUE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your note on the dropping of the Revenue Bill 
in THE Natron of August 16th, you use a phrase which is calcu- 
lated to convey a false impression of Clause 11. That clause 
did not provide “ that in the valuation of agricultural land no 
deduction should be allowed in respect of improvements 
made more than thirty years before 1909.’’ What the Bill 
actually did provide was that in the valuation of agricultural 
land the unexhausted value of a certain class éf improve- 
ments (such as works of reclamation and drainage) for 
which no allowance is at present made, should be deducted, 
provided that they had not been executed more than thirty 
years prior to the commencement of the valuation.— 


Yours, &c., F. C. R. Doveras. 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W. 


PORTUGUESE POLITICAL PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—On the delicate and important question of British 
intervention in the internal affairs of Portugal, your corre- 
spondents, Mr. Swinny and Sefihor V. de B. Cunha, have 
misinterpreted some expressions of mine which were cited 
in Tue Nation of July 26th. When writing to the Honorary 
Secretary of the British Protest Committee, I alluded to my 
hopes that the moral criticism of Europe, and above all that 
of England, would reawaken the better qualities of the 
Portuguese nation. In regard to the prison outrages, I ex- 
pressed my opinion that never had British intervention been 
more sorely needed than at present. From my use of the 
words “ moral criticism,” it ought to have been clear that I 
did not refer to armed intervention ; but as Mr. Swinny and 
Sefihor Cunha have accused me of unpatriotic feeling, I must 
ask the hospitality of your columns in which to convince 
these gentlmen that they entirely misunderstand my point 
of view. 

Though there is ample precedent for British intervention, 
it has always been the friendly intervention of an ally, 
never the hostile intervention of an enemy. Nor has England 
ever questioned our national independence. On the con- 
trary, England for centuries has been one of the greatest 
guarantees of that liberty and independence. But while 
this is an indisputable fact, it is equally indisputable that 
England brought moral pressure to bear in 1826, 1833, 1836, 
and 1847, to relieve Portugal from the tyranny and abuses 
under which the nation then was suffering. 

The alliance and the friendship between the two 
countries is so ancient and so intimate that England cannot 
reasonably look with indifference upon the sufferings of 
Portugal; neither can Portugal ignore the moral criticisms 
of the British people. It was on this theme that I wrote to the 
Honorary Secretary of the British Protest Committee, citing 
various historic facts in justification of the humanitarian 
crusade of Adeline, Duchess of Bedford—a crusade inspired 
obviously by the most disinterested and noble sympathy. 

Considering how Canning, Palmerston, and other 
eminent British statesmen sought and obtained mercy and 
justice for our Portuguese political prisoners, and thereby 
won the praise of Portuguese historians, the Duchess of 
Bedford has good reason to believe that British public 
opinion wili in the end arouse the British Government to 
intercede as Canning interceded and as Palmerston 
interceded. The Duchess does not suggest inter- 
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ference with the Republic as such, nor does she 
question the independence of Portugal—an independence 
which all Portuguese assert tenaciously ; but she attempts, 
and very rightly attempts, to bring about (by means of her 
humanitarian protest) the cessation of a tyranny which not 
only is the negation of genuine Republicanism, but is in most 
flagrant contradiction to the elementary principles of justice. 
—Yours, &c., Homem CuHrismTo. 
74, Avenue Kléber, Paris. August 16th, 1913. 


MR.* ASQUITH AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your leading article of last Saturday upon Mr. 
Asquith’s failure to redeem his pledge to Suffragists appeared 
to me almost entirely admirable. I was especially pleased 
with the irony of one passage. After pointing out that it is 
unthinkable for the Prime Minister thus to have failed to 
keep his word about such a subject as Home Rule, for 
instance, you observe :— 

** Nobody will readily believe that a pledge made to a party 
that can evict the Government is treated more solemnly than 

a pledge given to women who have no votes.” 

But towards the end of this excellent article you say 
something that appears to me dangerous. You say that a 
course suggested by a member of Mrs. Fawcett’s deputation 
“offers certain advantages.’’ The suggestion was to put 
woman suffrage into a general franchise bill, as an 
“italicised clause,’’ allowing the House of Commons to adopt 
it or not, as it chose. Mr. Asquith called this an ingenious 
idea. He said: “ An italicised clause is not supposed to be 
in the Bill at the second reading. But then, an italicised 
clause has hitherto been always confined to money clauses ”’ 
(not, as you say, to Government Bills). He then promised to 
look into the point, and we may regard his attitude as favor- 
able to the suggestion, on the whole. 

Now, one of Napoleon’s most useful Maxims of War was 
“Never do what your enemy wishes you to do.’’ Upon the 
question of woman suffrage, Mr. Asquith is the enemy we 
are out to defeat and overthrow, and so we must be very 
careful never to do anything that he wishes us to do—any- 
thing that he regards with favor. The reasons for our 
enemy’s favor are sufficiently plain. Let us assume (as the 
suggestion assumes) that the same Government which has 
displayed such ineptitude, blindness, and embittered hos- 
tility in dealing with this question is returned to office by 
the next General Election. They bring in a Franchise Bill, 
including woman suffrage as an “ italicised clause,” upon 
which all Members may vote as they like, no Government 
Whips being put on. In the first place, the Speaker would 
very likely upset the arrangement, as he did before, upon 
some plea of want of precedent or breach of rules. In the 
second, if it escaped the Speaker, the clause would be voted 
down by the Tories, who would oppose it as part of a 
Government Bill. It would be voted down by any specialist 
party who, like the present Irish, are always ready to betray 
the cause if it suits their own book to please Mr. Asquith. 
And it would be voted down by the case-hardened Liberal 
“ Antis,’”’ who, having no fear of the Whips before their eyes, 
would, as usual, abandon their Liberal principles the 
moment that the word “woman ’”’ was mentioned. 

The result would be that the Government’s Franchise 
Bill, giving more votes to men, would pass, and women be 
jockeyed again. No wonder Mr. Asquith is inclined to 
regard the suggestion with favor. The period of women’s 
exclusion from citizenship would be indefinitely prolonged, 
the present agitation intensified, the present blood-poisoning 
within the body of the State aggravated.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. Nevinson. 

National Liberal Club, S.W. 


A MEMORIAL TO SYDNEY SMITH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—We have pleasure in sending you a copy of a 
circular relating to a memorial to Sydney Smith, which it is 
proposed to place in a church at Foston-le-Clay, where this 
great writer and preacher ministered for seventeen years. 

It is proposed that a bas-relief portrait, with a suit- 
able inscription, shall be placed in the church, and that 
some piece of church furniture most needed shall be obtained, 
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and bear a neat tablet recording the occasion on which it, 


was presented. Further, if, as is anticipated, a considerable 
amount of money is subscribed, a Sydney Smith Memorial 
Hall or Village Institute might be built or adapted from an 
existing room which is at present available. A room of this 
— is much needed in Thornton, where Sydney Smith 
ived. 

We appeal to your readers to allow their names to be 
added to the list of subscribers. Cheques may be sent to 
either of the undersigned, or to the Sydney Smith Memorial 
Fund, the London Joint Stock Bank, York, or Messrs. 
Barclay & Co., Malton. When the list is complete it will 
be sent to every subscriber, along with an audited income 
and expenditure account. 

Any suggestions which subscribers may desire to make 
as to the final form of the memorial will be considered care- 
fully by the Committee.—Yours, &c., 

Wiiiiam H. Carr, ‘ 

The Rectory, Thornton-le-Clay, Yorks. 
Ernest E. Taytor, 

Bannisdale, Malton, Yorks. 





Poetrn. 


KABIR AND THE WOMAN. 


THE rumor spread all around the country that Kabir was 
aman of God. People flocked to his door. 

The sick asked him for cures; the barren women begged 
for the blessing of children ; some challenged him to 
show mystic power ; some wanted him to prove that 
God is. 

Kabir raised his hands to his God and cried, ‘“‘ By your 
mercy I was born a weaver in a humble home. But 
what game is this you are playing ; gathering all the 
crowd at my door to leave me yourself! ’’ 

When Brahmins saw the people worshipping him, a man 
of low birth and occupation, they burned with rage. 

With a woman of evil repute they took counsel, and they 
bought her over to their plan. 

It was the market day. Kabir came to sell his cloths. 

The woman rushed to him, and caught his hand. She 
cried, with tears in her eyes—‘‘ Faithless one, why 
desert me and break my heart?’”’ 

“Out with you, impostor! ’’ exclaimed the jeering crowd 
of Brahmins, ‘‘ You play the saint to delude men, 
and leave this poor woman to starve! ”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Kabir, ‘‘I am to blame. Why should she 
go without food when there is enough for me?’”’ 

He welcomed the woman to his home, and said, ‘‘ Surely, 
my lord has heard my prayer.’’ 

A sudden fear possessed the woman. 

She fell upon her knees and cried, ‘‘ I have sinned against 
you. Your curse will be my death.” 

‘* You are forgiven,’’ said Kabir ; ‘‘ live with me without 
fear.’’ 

Days passed, and her heart became sweet and her 
thoughts pure. Her voice rang in praise of her dear 
lord. And Kabir was forsaken of men. 

One day the king, in a fit of idle fancy, said he must 
hear Kabir sing. 

The poet shook his head, and said to the man from the 
court, “I am not fit for a king’s audience.’’ 

‘‘T dare not go back without you,’’ said the royal 
servant. 

The king sat on his throne, and his nobles and courtiers 
sat round him. 

Kabir entered the hall, the woman following him. 

Some smiled and others frowned. The king thought, 
‘‘ Whet shamelessness to come before me with a 
woman! ”’ 

At his signal the guard took them out. 

He was hailed by loud laughter from the Brahmins, who 
were waiting in the street. 

It pierced the woman’s heart. She fell at Kabir’s feet, 
and said, weeping, ‘‘ You lifted me out of the mud 
to besmirch your own fair name! ”’ 

“You are the gift of my lord,’”’ said Kabir, ‘“‘ my crown 
of humiliation.”’ 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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Rediews. 
A STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CONVICT. 


“The English Convict: A Statistical Study.” By CHARLES 
GorING, M.D., B.S.C. Lond., Deputy Medical Officer H. M. 
Prison, Parkhurst. 
Sons; Unwin, 9s.) 





(H. M. Stationery Office, Wyman & 


THE investigation recorded in this remarkable Report is the 
first of its kind ever undertaken in this or any other country. 
The primary question with which its author is concerned is 
this: Is there such a thing as acriminal type ; a kind of human 
being differentiated from law-abiding people as one animal 
species from another? To the social reformer, the philan- 
thropist, the legislator—to say nothing of the criminal him- 
self—it is one of incalculable import. For forty years and 
more, the theory of a criminal type has been the more 
generally accepted one. According to this theory, the 
criminal is a distinct kind of human being, “ born to do evil” 
(Lombroso’s phrase); evil is the end of his existence; he 
has physical “stigmata,” marks, constitutional, unmistak- 
able, classifiable, to which his mental characteristics 
correspond. If this be so, the reformer’s efforts are 
surely in vain. What is there to be done with him, 
except to lock him up for ever, or make an end of him as 
expeditiously as possible, and with the least cost to the tax- 
payer? This theory, so terrific, so inhuman in many of its 
logical implications—the theory of a man so humane as the 
great Lombroso !—was, strangely enough, never subjected 
to any scientific test It was based merely on “ observation,” 
without any attempt at verification by the statistical method, 
so applicable to definite “stigmata.”’ Our Home Office, 
through its Prison Department, originated the scientific 
investigation. The task has been no less enormous than 
unique. Five years of incessant labor have been devoted to 
the collection of the “ facts,” and three more to their reduc- 
tion into correlated form—in other words, to their interpre- 
tation. With all the patience and sympathy needed in such 
an inquiry, the constitutional, environmental, familial, 
pathological facts—the life-histories—of three thousand con- 
victs have personally and directly been ascertained. ll 
classes of convicts—murderers, thieves, burglars, forgers, 
petty pilferers, sexual offenders, incendiaries, &c.—have 
been questioned and weighed and measured for “ stigmatic ” 
record, with mathematical precision. For each of the three 
thousand there have been taken ninety-six “ statements,” 
a total of two hundred and seventy-eight thousand distinct 
“facts.’’ Eighteen hundred of the three thousand have been 
examined by the author of the Report, Dr. Goring. 

The inquiry proved to be more vast than the Prison Com- 
missioners at first anticipated. But with their accomplished 
Chairman, Sir E. Ruggles-Brise, at their head, they would 
see it through, and they granted Dr. Goring a two years’ 
leave for the purpose of collaborating with Professor Karl 
Pearson, of University College, in the reduction of the huge 
mass of raw material into scientific knowledge. The result, 
besides a complete index, is compressed into 425 pages, begin- 
ning with a compact, lucid preface by Sir E. Ruggles-Brise 
himself, the remaining four hundred pages containing Dr. 
Goring’s review and criticism of his 287,000 “ statements,” 
tabulated, diagrammed, and analysed with an “ingenuity 
and enormous labor,” which the Chairman, “on behalf” of 
the Commissioners, generously recognises. Sir E. Ruggles- 
Brise also expresses the Commission’s “ deep sense of grati- 
tude to Professor Karl Pearson for the generous and un- 
reserved way in which he has placed his valuable experience 
and knowledge ”’ at their service. “ Without the stimulus of 
Professor Pearson’s presence, interest, and counsel,” Dr. 
Goring writes, “this work, in its present form, could never 
have been achieved.’’ From a literary point of view, the 
volume is, from first to last, a model of scientific style. Its 
great importance, from an administrative and legislative 
point of view, is summed up in the declaration of a distin- 
guished authority at the International Medical Congress, 
that it ‘“‘ has laid the foundation of a new criminology.’’ Not 
that the Commissioners are prepared to “endorse all Dr. 
Goring’s conclusions,” though they have given him full scope 
and liberty to set them forth. Indeed, Dr. Goring himself 
takes care to point out that some of the issues raised in the 
progress of his task need further investigation. 





Despite its scientific severity, Dr. Goring’s criticism of 
the Lombrosian theory of a predestined criminal type of man, 
with definite signs or marks, “stigmata,” mental and 
physical, has its humorous side. As his work proceeded, our 
author was “startled” by the “conformity,” in general 
characteristics, between his convicts and the “ law-abiding 
population.” As regards physical characteristics, he finds, 
after eight years’ examination, that the two classes differ in 
two respects only—stature and body-weight; the convict 
being deficient in both respects. He finds that Nature has 
distributed Lombroso’s “ stigmata’’ equally and impartially 
between the population under lock and key and the popula- 
tion still at large. Among the Lombrosian stigmata are 
head-shape (five patterns); set, color, and expression of the 
eyes; color, quantity, formation (curly, wavy, limp) of the 
hair; cut of nose, lips, and ears; size of jaws and cheek- 
bones; state of the teeth; length and inequality of arms 
and of legs; muscular flabbiness; curve of the spine and 
shoulders ; craze for tattooing; wrinkles; ape-like agility ; 
low forehead ; and flat feet. The Lombrosian expert has a 
shrewd eye for the “criminal leer,” the “satanic’’ build of 
skull, the “angel-like face” of one sort of criminal and 
“the bird-of-prey ” visage of another. Dr. Goring shows that 
the Lombrosian “stigmata’’ may be copiously found upon 
the persons of the students of Oxford and Cambridge (the 
flower of England) and in the university population of hard- 
headed Scotland! “That young man,”’ said Lombroso, on 
a certain occasion, pointing to an innocent member of society, 
“that young man may not be a legal criminal, but he is a 
criminal anthropologically.”” And that young man might 
have been a Senior Wrangler. Professor Pearson, whose 
stature and weight place him on the safe side of the line, 
will forgive us for recourse to an illustration justified by 
his own biometric researches. The consequences might be 
inconvenient to any of us if these islands were governed by 
a Lombrosoist philosopher armed with autocratic powers and 
the courage of his opinions. 

“No such thing as a type of human being ‘ born to evil’ 
exists,” is Dr. Goring’s conclusion. The characteristics of 
his 3,000 prisoners are shared, in a greater or less degree, 
by all classes of the population. “It is difference in degree, 
not in kind.” There is “no definite line of demarcation, no 
absolute difference in nature, as opposed to degree, between 
the human beings who are and those who are not criminal.”’ 
The Lombrosian doctrine that the various classes of 
criminals, from murderers to petty thieves, are distinguish- 
able by special “stigmata” is proved to be baseless. The 
convict, says our author, is not a creature sui generis, an 
“abnormal” man, but an “unusual” specimen of normal 
humanity. Dr. Goring lays stress upon his distinction 
between “abnormal” and “unusual,” the confounding of 
which, in popular language, leads to erroneous views regard- 
ing the real character of the criminal. Crime he defines as 
an “unusual act committed by a normal person”; 
“abnormal” connotes quality, “ unusual” connotes degree. 
There is something more or less of angel and of devil in 
“normal”? humanity, a “tendency” to, or capacity for, 
evil as for good. But here we come to the Lombrosian 
theory of the criminal’s mental and moral “stigmata” or 
marks, among which are facts of temperament, such as 
suspiciousness, moodiness, discontent, egotism; different 
sorts of temper, such as hot, sullen, good; responsiveness 
or the reverse ; facts of conduct ; suicidal tendency ; vanity ; 
vindictiveness ; greed ; amorousness ; and soon. Dr. Goring 
says that as regards these qualities the difference between 
convicts and law-abiding persons is one of degree. That 
convicts are not distinct in kind from law-abiding citizens, 
but relatively feeble in mind (besides being inferior in weight 
and stature), is the generalisation at which Dr. Goring has 
arrived. 

From this point of view, it might be said that the 
criminal is a “normal” person who follows the line of least 
resistance ; a person whose will to resist evil is feebler than 
that of law-abiding persons. We may imagine a line of 
conduct from the upper side of which there ascend, in succes- 
sive stages of virtue, the law-abiding classes, while from the 
lower, in ever-darkening ranks of vice, there descend the 
law-breakers, the extremes receding from each other by 
small degree. And we may picture to ourselves those who 
are hevering on the line, some, perchance, by timely human 
help, to rise above it, others to sink, perchance, through 
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“man’s inhumanity to man,’ which makes “countless 
thousands mourn.” And so our calm, dispassionate, scien- 
tific scrutineer confronts us with the tragedy of the world. 
Feeble will, how to strengthen it, the social reformer 
inquires, reflecting that the will is the muscle of the mind, 
with an aptitude for development. And the social reformer 
must bestir himself; for, as Dr. Goring shows us, the Lom- 
broso doctrine still flourishes, and the cruel spirit of the 
penology of half a century ago is not extinct. It “was lately 
proposed in America,’’ our author writes, “that, instead of 
being hanged, a convicted murderer should be placed in a 
cell underground, and that this inscription should be written 
on the door of his cell: ‘Here lies A. B., convicted for the 
murder of C. D. His food is the coarsest bread, his drink is 
water mingled with his tears, he is dead to the world. This 
cell is his tomb.” 

Dr. Goring’s Report is not a sociological sermon. But 
to the social reformer its evidence will be of inestimable 
value. There is a particular point upon which the author 
strongly insists—the urgency of individual treatment, a 
point, we may remark, that has also an essential bearing on 
suggestions connected with the great educational scheme 
which the Government is maturing for the coming session. 
The British public owe a debt of thankfulness to the Prison 
Commissioners and to the Government whose servants they 
are, and which, in its social legislation, is doing more than 
all its predecessors for the amelioration of the human lot. 





RECORDS OF THE GREAT WAR. 


“The Taylor Papers: Records of the Life of Lieut.-General 
Sir Herbert Taylor.” (Longmans. 15s. net.) 


NorTHING is more surprising than the comparative paucity of 
English memoirs relating to the period of the Great War. 
By contrast with those of French soldiers and politicians, 
they are poor, both in quantity and quality, a fact which 
results from the lack of the literary gift in nearly all the pro- 
ducts of the public school system of those days ; while care- 
lessness on the part of custodians of family, records also 
accounts for the loss of many souvenirs which deserved to 
see the light. Whatever the cause, the poverty of our 
memoir literature puts us at a great disadvantage in com- 
parison with the land which has produced the mendacious 
but charming Marbot, the jaunty Thiébault, the melo- 
dramatic Ségur, the solidly informing Marmont, and those 
lively thongh spiteful raconteuses, Mesdames Junot, de 
Rémusat, and de Boigne. The value of their jottings for 
historical purposes has long been heavily discounted ; but as 
to their influence in forming public opinion there can be no 
doubt; and the start which they have given to many an 
anecdotal lie is such as to bid defiance to the plodding pace 
of scientific investigation. It is, therefore, well that this 
volume was published. The narrator tells, not unattrac- 
tively, and with a convincing sobriety of touch, his experiences 
in the stirring scenes that accompanied and followed the 
Great War with France. 

Sir Herbert Taylor was the son of a clergyman settled 
near Canterbury, who, on coming into a not very consider- 
able estate, decided to reside abroad, partly ‘‘ for economical 
reasons,’ partly in order to educate his eight children. 
This step largely decided the lot of the second son, Herbert, 
whose linguistic attainments, rare in those days, brought 
him forward in the diplomatic career and in that of arms 
to which his natural bent disposed him. His lively manners 
and quickness of apprehension further helped his advance- 
ment. It originated in an introduction to Lord Camelford 
at Rome in 1791; he thereafter recommended him to Lord 
‘Grenville, who had recently become Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and soon advanced him to the post of secretary to 
Sir James Murray, then about to proceed to the headquarters 
of our Prussian allies at Frankfurt, in the early weeks of 
1793. There is nothing of great interest in Herbert Taylor’s 
previous reminiscences. His father, an enlightened agricul- 
turist of the school of Arthur Young, rented and greatly 
improved a large farm near Carlsruhe, and thereafter spent 
a considerable time at Bologna, Florence, Rome, and. Vevey. 
The chief impressions made on the youth were the fruitful- 
ness of Italy and the geniality of social life in its cities, 





which contrasted with the churlishness of the natives of 


Vevey. An affray with some of them might have been- 


serious; for Prince Augustus (afterwards Duke of Sussex) 
sought to help his compatriots had he not been ‘‘ held fast ’”’ 
by his German tutor. The French proverb as to ‘‘les 
maniéres d’un Suisse élevé en Hollande”’ receives illustration 
from these pages. By contrast, the Tuscan and Milanese 
peasantry figure as mildly contented under the Austrian 
rule in the time before the irruption of Bonaparte (1796). 

The preference of Taylor for a military life brought him, 
early in the revolutionary war, to the headquarters of the 
Duke of York, commanding the British and subsidised forces 
in Flanders. The picture here presented of the slovenliness 
of the administration of the Duke’s Staff and of all branches 
of the service is appalling. Discipline was extremely lax, 
and few officers seem to have had any knowledge of elemen- 
tary duties such as work at the outposts or the provision of 
supplies. The hospital was under the charge of a surgeon 
who was often drunk and always negligent. There were no 
trained drivers for the artillery, and those who had been 
hastily raised in London were dubbed ‘‘ the Newgate Blues.”’ 
Plundering became general ; and the women, large numbers 
of whom followed the regiments, became as daring as the 
men. The Hessian corps, better disciplined in other respects, 
made a science of marauding, marching out under a 
subaltern in squads, provided with sacks. The British and 
the subsidised contingents were the laughing-stock of the 
Austrians and Prussians, ‘‘ except when opposed to the 
enemy in the field.’’ As for the new British levies, they were 
‘* wretched.’’ Taylor, however, in the course of his criti- 
cisms on the British Cabinet for diverting its force to the 
siege of Dunkirk, speaks of that force as a fine one; and 
other records prove that, whatever its defects in the camp 
or on the parade-ground, it possessed fighting qualities fully 
equal to those of the French levies. Mr. Ernest Taylor, who 
has arranged these papers of his relative, adds a note from 
Alison’s ‘‘ History of Europe ”’ to the effect that the British 
Cabinet was solely responsible for the divergence of its con- 
tingent westward for the siege of Dunkirk—an error which 
is alleged to have prevented -the march of the Allies on Paris. 
But that divergence did not take place until the British 
had helped in the capture of the fortress of Valenciennes. 
Further, as Dr. Rose has shown in his ‘ Life of Pitt,’’ 
George III. was the first to suggest the siege of Dunkirk ; 
and, as the Duke of Coburg, Commander-in-chief of the 
Allies, had already decided to spend the rest of the cam- 
paign of 1793 in reducing the French border fortresses, the 
decision of the British Government made no very important 
difference to the conduct of the campaign. Herbert Taylor’s 
assertion that Wedderburn, the Lord Chancellor (afterwards 
Earl of Rosslyn), was chiefly responsible for the Dunkirk 
move, is certainly incorrect. On the other hand, his remarks 
on the causes of the failure of the Allies in 1794 are sound 
so far as they go; but he was not aware of the resolve both 
of Austria and Prussia to spend much of their strength in 
the seizure of Polish territory. Compared with their dere- 
liction of duty in Flanders, that of the British Government 
was unimportant. Those two Powers alone, had they ful- 
filled their treaty engagements, ought to have overcome 
Revolutionary France. 

Unfortunately, the subsequent notes of Sir Herbert 
Taylor are rather fragmentary. They deal with topics so 
diverse as his share in Nelson’s attack on Santa Cruz (a 
very graphic account), affairs in Ireland in 1798, George ITI.’s 
notions on kingly authority, the doings of the mad and 
amorous Baron (Charles) Hompesch, and the state of the 
Royal household after the king’s intellect became per- 
manently deranged. In the year 1812 Taylor became secre- 
tary to the queen ; and his collection contains curious letters 
which passed between the Prince Regent and his mother, 
exhibiting Queen Charlotte in the light of a severe martinet 
towards the princesses, who found a champion in their 
brother. The campaign of 1813-14 in the Netherlands, which 
then began to throw off the Napoleonic yoke, brought Taylor 
once more into active service under General Sir Thomas 
Graham (afterwards Lord Lynedoch). They were both im- 
pressed with the prudent inactivity of the Dutch, as was 
the case in the crisis of 1795. ‘‘ From the Dutch (wrote 
Taylor, on December 3rd, 1813), we can expect nothing for 
some months but cries of ‘Orange boven,’ and for some time 
after nothing but garrison troops.’’ During some weeks the 
Prussians and Cossacks under General Bilow were scarcely 
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able to make head against the French and their Belgian 
allies. Breda was recovered; but, as Graham feared, an 
assault on Bergen-op-zoom met with a sharp rebuff. Taylor 
was not present at this affair, having returned to England 
for interviews with the Queen and Ministers; but the 
accounts here given, from the pens of Graham and Major 
Parkinson, throw new light on that reverse. Equally in- 
teresting is the conversation of Bernadotte, then nominally 
in command of the Allies in the Netherlands, with Major 
Stanhope (pp. 150-1). Taylor, on his return to Holland, 
thought Bernadotte ‘‘ the vainest and most conceited man— 
the greatest egotist—I ever saw.’’ Graham also wrote, on 
April 5th, 1814, that nothing less than the command of a 
great army in France would induce Bernadotte to make real 
use of his Swedish troops in the general cause. Owing to 
the plundering propensities of the Cossacks—the British 
were nearly as bad—the apathy of the Dutch, and the 
intriguing character of Bernadotte, the campaign in Flanders 
went badly. Bilow, with the best troops, pressed on and 
rendered important assistance to Bliicher near Soissons. 
After the arrival of news of the abdication of Napoleon at 
Fontainebleau, the French troops in Flanders donned the 
white cockade and fraternised with those of Graham. 

Taylor had no share in the Waterloo campaign ; and the 
letters, after the year 1814, show a falling-off in interest. 
The correspondence from officers serving in India is at times 
illuminating, as when Lieutenant Colonel Finch declares it 
to be impossible for our soldiers in India to stand until they 
had taken the morning dram ; or when Major-General Nicolls, 
in May, 1827, wrote a eulogy on the Duke of York for the 
great services rendered by him to the British Army, which 
largely contributed to the glories of 1809-1815. Colonel 
Cotton also pronounced the Duke of Wellington the only 
man “ fit or able to succeed ’’ the Duke of York. Among 
the curiosities in the later pages of this volume is the account 
of a journey by steam-carriage along the Bath Road in the 
year 1829, at the rate of nearly ten miles an hour, and at 
an expense of threepence a mile. The journey ended with 
a violent assault by the rustics of Melksham on the engine- 
driver and stoker. There follows a correspondence on the 
subject of the proposed creation of Whig Peers in order to 
force the Reform Bill through the Lords. It fell to Taylor, 
as private secretary to William IV., to write to the Duke 
of Wellington on May 17th, 1832, informing him that a 
declaration by a sufficient number of Peers of their intention 
not to oppose the Bill, would suffice to avert that expedient. 
Taylor’s remarks on the ireatment of Napoleon by Great 
Britain after Waterloo show his usual good sense; so do the 
final ‘‘ Notes ’’ on France. The ‘‘ Convention of Chatillon,”’ 
named on page 436, should be ‘‘ Convention of Fontaine- 
bleau.’’ In general, the narrative is clear, though on page 14 
events are made to overlap each other in a way which calls 
for an explanatory note. 





INDIAN THOUGHT AND INDIAN ART. 


“Indian Architecture.” By E. B. HAvELL. 
net.) 
Mr. Have tt has one merit as a writer on art which not 
many who handle that subject can claim a share in. He 
holds strong and very definite views, and those views he ex- 
pounds in a vigorous and direct style which leaves the reader 
in no doubt at all as to his meaning. Those who have read 
Mr. Havell’s two previous books will not need to be informed 
in regard to his attitude towards Indian art; for he is the 
most consistent of critics, and the estimate which he 
previously applied to Indian ideals of art, and to Indian 
sculpture and painting in particular, is, in the present 
volume, extended to Indian architecture. Further, he writes 
with the authority, not only of intellectual efficiency, but of 
one who, having held for years offices of the highest trust 
and responsibility in the Indian Art world, has had the best 
opportunities of trying and testing his opinions by the light 
of a close knowledge of the facts. His conviction is that 
Indian art, like Indian thought, never has been rightly 
appreciated by Europe. The European instinct is to seize 
upon those moments when Western styles, or styles familiar 
to the West, have affected the East, and to distinguish 
these as the vital influences and creative epochs of 
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Indian art. But the inspiration of that art never has been, 
according to Mr. Havell, of Greek, of Saracen, or of English 
origin. The manifestations of the influence of these races 
have been superficial only. Deep beneath are to be detected 
the permanent aspirations and ideals of the Indian mind and 
the Indian soul. These are the profoundest things in Indian 
art because they are the profoundest things in Indian life. 

Mr. Havell is here on very strong ground, as those are 
sure to be who build on the close connection between life and 
art. Much more clearly than most Europeans (though many 
Europeans in these days are attracted by the subject), he has 
entered into the meaning of those spiritual aspirations 
which occupy in the East much the same position of 
authority occupied in the West by a regard for practical 
affairs and mundane knowledge. The total elimination from 
human consciousness of all that is material and merely 
intellectual has always been for the East a necessary step 
towards a realisation of a state of spiritual being. The 
visible universe and the mortal state are imaginary vain 
delusions which, while we submit to them, have the power 
to hinder our union with the infinite. When the atman, 
the individual soul, can say “I am Brahman,” that is, the 
universal spirit, it has achieved deliverance; but this it 
cannot do until it has overcome the illusion of a separate 
existence in time and space. Matter, in Hindu thought, is 
error. It is that which separates the soul from a know- 
ledge of the truth. The one and only way to perfeet enlight- 
enment lies through a recognition of the fact that matter is 
an illusion and non-existent. This is a theory which, in the 
sphere of art, is bound to have immediate and serious con- 
sequences. For whatever of a spiritual nature art may 
succeed in suggesting, it must, to start with, accept appear- 
ances, and speak of the language of appearances. 
It need not believe that matter is the end, but it must 
believe that matter is the beginning. How else can it work? 
Matter is its own material. All it can indicate or hint at 
must depend on its working in harmony with nature’s laws 
and intentions, 

Here, as it seems to us, lies—and always has 
lain—India’s difficulty. India is the very home of the 
spiritual faculty ; so far, no doubt, Mr. Havell is right. Every 
great wave of spiritual emotion which has spread over the 
West has come out of the East. It should, too, be art’s 
proper function to embody life’s ruling emotions and ideas. 
But what if the ruling idea itself refuses to enter into this 
alliance? Art cannot handle a purely abstract idea, and if 
the Indian idea persists in remaining purely abstract, what 
is art to make of it? Mr. Havell dealt with the problem 
in his former volume on sculpture. The many-limbed figures 
of Indian sculpture, which, to a Western eye, cannot but seem 
inexpressive and ridiculous, are adequate indications in his 
eyes of purely spiritual conceptions. We have never been 
able to see this. We do not see how any expression at all, 
good, bad, or indifferent, can be got out of a human figure 
save in accordance with the natural laws which govern the 
figure. Godlike majesty and might, if they are to be 
incarnated at all, had much better be incarnated in figures 
with the usual number of arms and legs. The normal figure 
is more expressive than the abnormal, for all things are 
perfect as they realise the laws of their own being. The 
Indian sculptor, however, held himself at liberty to add 
arms, legs, and other accessories at his pleasure. He held 
himself at liberty, that is to say, having first accepted 
nature as his medium of expression, to outrage nature’s laws 
as much as he chose, and we can only suppose that the ex- 
planation for this rather surprising behavior is to be found 
in that settled attitude of the Indian mind which refuses 
all recognition of the reality of matter and the laws which 
govern it. To the Western mind, in which the intellectual 
faculty is strongly developed, the forms and shapes of things 
are sacred because, the interior formation and hidden 
springs of motion being understood, the outward appearance 
is recognised as the inevitable effect of causes which are 
definable and absolute. To outrage form, therefore, is to belie 
our understanding and consciousness of the meaning of 
things. The thought and study of generations, the founda- 
tions of our civilisation, are menaced by the act. But the 
Hindu is hampered by no such prejudices. He has not 
reverently investigated natural law, and laboriously dis- 
sected the composition of the very least of nature’s structures. 
Form, in a word, as compared with what it is to a European, 
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is to him meaningless. He has chosen a medium of the very 
nature of which he is ignorant, and his whole use and hand- 
ling of it betray his deficiency. 

To some extent, but to some extent only, the same limi- 
tations hold in architecture. Indian architecture has not 
the stern regard for truthfulness of form which distinguishes 
European architecture. Form, with us, is function. The 
shape of the structural feature embodies the very part it 
plays and the force it exerts in the building. This is not so 
in Indian architecture, where frequently, and indeed con- 
stantly, the shape assumed by the feature is eccentric, and 
not dictated at all by the work it is doing. Only in archi- 
tecture these free-and-easy dealings with form are necessarily 
restricted. Architecture is essentially a practical art. The 
sculptor and painter may indulge their unreal fancies to 
their heart’s content; but a building must be real. It must 
stand and afford shelter and protection and such other func- 
tions as are expected of it. Whatever opinions India may 
hold on nature’s laws and the existence of matter, she is 
bound to recognise and conform to them when it comes to 
raising walls and constructing vaults and domes. Hence, it 
follows that Indian master-builders stand out as the 
practically efficient section in all ages of the Indian popu- 
lace. They have been forced to take concrete views. 

Among the most interesting of Mr. Havell’s pages are 
those towards the end of his book, in which he traces the 
persistence, under the most disheartening circumstances, of 
the native building tradition in India. Our Government has 
consistently ignored this tradition. Apparently, it has set 
itself the task of deliberately eradicating from Indian art 
and life the last signs of the creative spirit. On every 
possible occasion when building is required the Western 
architect is called in, and the unspeakable dulness of one 
of those bastard adaptations of the classic, which are the 
pride and delight of the official mind, is automatically turned 
into stone by workmen to whom all its forms and details 
are utterly incomprehensible. It would be difficult to say 
whether this determination to force Western art upon India 
is most stupid or most wicked. It is stupid because nothing 
can conie of it. An architecture grows out of the life of a 
people. It may be, as Mr. Havell says, “a profession, a 
business, an amusement, or a fashion, but it can never be 
a living art unless it is deeply rooted in the soil in which it 
grows.”’ Day by day, the false art we are imposing is 
killing out the only style which ever can be a real style for 
India, since it alone expresses Indian thought and character. 
And, besides being stupid, this attempt is wicked because 
there inheres in every race the right to use art as a kind 
of language of the hands, wherewith to express its own 
instincts and emotions. That right belongs to humanity. 
Looking, therefore, at the matter from the point of view of 
art, it is a stupid thing to sever art and life, since no art 
worth having can possibly ensue thereafter ; and looking at 
it from life’s point of view, it is wicked to sever them 
because, of all rights that are natural to man and necessary 
to his happiness, his right to use art as a medium of expres- 
sion is perhaps the most precious. For us in India, the 
mistake we are making is peculiarly unhappy. No wrong 
we could possibly inflict on India would be likely to come 
home so intimately to the life of the people as that degrada- 
tion of her craftsmanship which we are so obstinately set 
upon compassing. The new Delhi is likely to be the sign 
and symbol, not of any understanding or sympathy between 
East and West, but only of the West’s determination to 
lord it over the East. While not agreeing with quite all 
that Mr. Havell has to say in regard to Indian art, we 
heartily concur in his opinion that India has a right to her 
own art, and that it is a gross act of oppression to endeavor 
to supersede it. Mr. Havell writes on this subject with 
courage and insight, and we recommend his argumenis to 
the earnest attention of our readers. 





LITERATURE AND THE LAKES. 


“Chapters at the English Lakes.” By the Rev. H. D. 
RAWNSLEY. (MacLehose. 5s. net.) 


Canon Rawns.ey casts an eye that is nothing if not com- 
prehensive over the past and present of the English Lakes. 





On one page he is asking us to imagine ourselves “at the 
beginning of time,” and telling us how, “sixty million years 
ago, great rivers from the North-West were rolling the de- 
tritus from a land long since submerged towards Skiddaw.”’ 
Fifty pages later he is relating how, only the other day, he 
wrote a letter to the “ Times’’ in regard to the threatened 
destruction of Portenscale Bridge. Of the intermediate 
sixty million years there is none, we imagine, that fails to 
interest him. To be sure, there is very little known about 
fifty-nine million niné hundred and ninety-nine thousand of 
them. But, even so, Canon Rawnsley’s affection seems to 
make the entire course of time, as it has touched the Lake 
District, strangely real to him. We should not be surprised 
to hear that 1,400 s.c. looms in his mind as one of the big 
years in the world’s history, because it was at that date, 
according to a scientific authority, that men belonging to a 
Mediterranean race constructed the stone circle on Castrigg 
Fell. 

At the same time, it is the literary and living associa- 
tions of the Lakes that go straightest to Canon Rawnsley’s 
heart. The fact that in the year 1818 Keats “ went to Lodore 
and fell into one of the pools and got wet through up to the 
waist’ means more to him even than megalithic circles. 
Similarly, he gets a lively pleasure from the knowledge that, 
in 1811, Shelley, then a boy of nineteen, brought his sixteen- 
year-old wife, Harriet, to Keswick to stop at the house of a 
Mr. Gideon Dare. Mrs. Shelley was asked by Mrs. Southey 
how she liked it. She said “she liked the garden, because 
when they tired of the house, Mr. Dare allowed them to 
run wild round the garden paths.” Of this kind, for the most 
part, is the pageant of the Lakes as it forms itself in the 
author’s imagination. The Lakes, one feels certain, grow 
doubly real to him after October, 1769, when Gray arrived 
in the district in middle age and invented the modern taste 
for them. Canon Rawnsley has already given to the world 
at least two volumes on the literary associations of the Lakes. 
Hence we are not surprised to find comparatively little 
about Wordsworth and the more prominent Lakemen in the 
present book. Though Wordsworth himself is only a figure 
in the background, however, we have a very interesting 
chapter entitled “The Life and Death of John Wordsworth.”’ 
This John was the poet’s younger brother, a reflective man 
of fine virtues, who became a ship’s captain, and who was 
drowned in a shipwreck. He is interesting to us, not only 
because of the acute judgment he passed on his brother’s 
genius, but because of his own tragic end. His cry, “Oh, 
pilot! pilot! You have ruined me!” as the troopship he 
captained struck the Shambles and sent him to his death 
at the age of thirty-two, comes down to us with a vivid 
poignancy. 

Coleridge is the only one of the poets who has a chapter 
to himself in Canon Rawnsley’s book. One gets a pleasant 
picture of him in the large drawing-room at Greta Hall as— 


“he who caught his power to talk from earth and sky 
poured forth his torrents of conversation to Charles Lamb, to 
Wordsworth, to Samuel Rogers, and others of his guests; ard 
it was hither [Canon Rawnsley goes on] that little Hartley 
and Stumpy Canary, as Derwent was called, would come 
hand-in-hand with Nurse Wilsey or kindly Mr. Jackson to 
delight their father with the wisdom of childish philosophies. 
Very different children they were, these two. Southey said, 
wickedly: ‘ All Hartley’s guts are in his brains, all Derwent’s 
brains are in his guts’; but they were Coleridge’s teachers, they 
and the little quiet creature, Sara, ‘ with large blue eyes that 
seemed to bask in a sunshine, as mild as moonlight, of her 
own happiness.’ ‘ Next to the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton; 
they are,’ wrote Coleridge to his friend, Sotheby, ‘the three 
books from which I have learned the most, and the most 
important, and with greatest delight.’ ”’ 


One always remembers, however, with a certain ironical 
amusement, that this happy and instructive world of Cole- 
ridge’s had to be kept from starvation by his friend and 
brother-in-law, Southey, who lived with him for a time in 
Greta Hall. Canon Rawnsley does well to insist upon 
reminding us of the greatness of Southey, if not as a poet, at 
least as a man. 


“No words of mine can express the growing admiration 
I feel for that wonderful benevolence of the literary man 
who, for forty years, daily went through his literary task in 
order to bring bread to his children and to the Coleridges and 
their friends.” 


But all this is an old story. There is more novelty, 
though not more interest, in the chapters on Dickens’s con- 
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nection with Cumberland and the Lake District, slight 
though these were. They were chiefly expressed in terms of 
friendship for a “stickit” sculptor and friendship for a 
raven. The book, as a whole, it will be guessed, is con- 
versational and somewhat rambling in character. It will 
pass a quite pleasant hour for anyone who loves either 
literature or the Lakes. 





AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF SHAKESPEARE. 


“A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare: The Tragedie 
of Ivlivs Cesar.” Edited by Honack HowarpD FuRNESS, 
Jun. (Lippincott. 15s. net.) 


“T REMEMBER, many years ago,” writes James Boswell, 
“when my imagination was warm, and I happened to be in 
a melancholy mood, it distressed me to think of going into 
a state of being in which Shakespeare’s poetry did not exist. 
A lady whom I then much admired—a very amiable woman— 
humored my fancy, and relieved me by saying: ‘The first 
thing you will meet in the other world will be an elegant 
copy of Shakespeare’s works presented to you.’ Dr. John- 
son smiled benignly at this, and did not appear to disapprove 
the notion.” 

If only we could tell what edition would be adminis- 
tered to the blessed ghosts! Dr. Johnson no doubt assumed 
that, whatever. might be the merits of his own edition, the 
conspicuous merits of the editor, as a staunch Tory and 
Churchman, would secure for it the celestial preference. In 
1778, indeed—the period to which Boswell referred—it might 
have been difficult to make a better choice. But if Heaven 
keeps abreast of Shakespearean scholarship, the selection 
must now cause a good deal of embarrassment, not to say ill- 
feeling. Even if Shakespeare himself be called in to decide, 
his task must be no easy one. It is hard to imagine him 
dealing out First Folios “ with the Author’s compliments” ; 
for the proof-reading (or proof non-reading) of Heminge and 
Condell was really past forgiveness. One fancies them in 
Purgatory at the present hour, doomed for a certain time to 
read the proofs of the local directory, or any still arider 
biblia a-biblia that penal ingenuity may provide. Besides, 
there is so much in the First Folio that Shakespeare cannot 
possibly claim as his own; but that objection applies to all 
editions, until Mr. J. M. Robertson shall fulfil his promise 
of winnowing the corn from the chaff. It is easy to mention 
a good many editions which Shakespeare certainly would not 
select for distribution at the gates of Paradise ; but it would 
be invidious to pick out any one among the residual “ short 
leet’ of possible candidates. 

For the American Variorum edition, however, one incon- 
testable qualification may be claimed: it is eminently 
calculated to beguile the leisures of Eternity. It is not yet 
half completed, and already it far outbulks the good old 
Variorum of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed. Whether it 
would enhance the delights of the state to which Boswell 
aspired is another question. One could rather imagine it 
supplied in large quantities to a very different region, where 
bad editors and bad critics might be condemned, for their 
sins, to read it, time without end. Such fantasies, however, 
are morbid. One would fain hope that not even for an 
impenitent Baconian is such a fate reserved. 

Levity apart—and it is much out of place in dealing with 
a work of such avoirdupois—the new Variorum is a most 
valuable encyclopedia of Shakespearology. This volume 
shows that Mr. Horace Howard Furness, Jun., is worthily 
following in the footsteps of his lamented father. Neither in 
diligence nor in judgment is there any perceptible falling off. 
Though “Julius Cesar’’is singularly free from points of textual 
controversy, and does not present any very marked problems 
of character, yet there are several passages in which the 
notes on a single speech overflow into two or three solid 
pages. It is no just criticism to say that many of the 
remarks quoted are foolish and could well be spared. The 
business of a variorum edition is precisely to present a his- 
tory of critical opinion ; and it is sadly certain that, in such 
a history, folly must bulk as large as wisdom. Nor is it 
the editor’s duty always to arbitrate between them. He may 
very fitly leave that to coming generations of students. He pro- 
vides an arena, and pits the opposing forces against each 
other, leaving them to fight it out at their leisure, with 
posterity for umpire. 





Four full pages are devoted to comments on the 
passage : — 


“ Know, Caesar doth wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied.” 


No one would ever have seen anything amiss with it but for 
Ben Jonson’s famous misquotation of it: “Cesar did never 
wrong but with just cause,” which he adduced in proof of 
his remark upon Shakespeare’s lack of self-criticism. This 
is one of the cases in which comment has made a mountain 
out of a molehill. There are two perfectly simple, and 
almost equally acceptable, solutions of the difficulty. On 
the one hand, Jonson may have misheard the line, as he 
certainly mis-remembered the context; on the other hand, 
the passage may originally have stood thus (as Tyrwhitt 
suggested) : — 
“ Know Caesar doth not wrong but with just oause; 
Nor without cause will he be satisfied ” 


—and may have been changed, by Shakespeare or by his 
editors, in deference to a criticism which Ben had no doubt 
expressed orally, long before he printed it in his “ Dis- 
coveries.’? The criticism was in any case hypercritical. 
“Cesar did never wrong but with just cause” is not, as Ben 
said, a “ ridiculous” phrase, but is only a compressed state- 
ment of Bassanio’s theory that, to do a great right, one is 
justified in doing a little wrong. It is quite consonant with 
the character of Cesar as Shakespeare chose to represent 
him. Whichever view we adopt, there is no mystery about 
the incident ; and it seems a pity that Mr. Furness, in sum- 
ming up the controversy, should have taken sides with those 
who find in it ground for accusing Jonson of malice. 

Another elaborately annotated passage is that in which 
Brutus tells Messala that he has not heard of the death of 
Portia, though he himself has just announced it to Cassius. 
Here we are inclined to follow Mr. Furness in accepting the 
conjecture of Resch that there must have been two versions 
of the scene, and that they have, by an oversight, been 
jumbled together in the text as we have it. This view is 
not without its difficulties; but none of them is so great as 
to conceive that Shakespeare intended Brutus to tell a down- 
right lie in order to show off his stoicism. That he should 
do this at all is incredible enough; but that he should do 
it in the presence of Cassius is simply unthinkable. There 
is a note of clear sincerity in Brutus’s line to Messala :— 


“ Now as you are a Roman tell me true”; 


Can we imagine him speaking it insincerely, with Cassius all 
the time watching his childishness? The only rational 
theory is that this was the first form of the scene, and that 
Shakespeare, after conceiving the incomparably finer 
passage in which Brutus tells Cassius of Portia’s end, 
omitted to have the earlier form deleted from one of the 
prompt-books. This is one of the cases in which the value 
of a variorum edition is most clearly apparent. The reason- 
able conjecture is immensely strengthened when we are 
enabled to collate the comments of the editors who do not 
accept it, and find how inadequate are their attempted ex- 
planations. 





THE BENSON TOUCH. 
“ An Average Man.” By Rosert Hucn Benson. (Hutchinson, 


6s. 

« April Panhasard.” By Murie. Hine (Mrs. Sidney Coxon), 
Lane. 6s.) 

“me White Hope.” By W.R. H. Trowsripce. (Chapman 
& Hall. 6s.) 

“The Transformation of Timothy.” By THomas Coss. 
(Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“The Ripple.” By MIRIAM ALEXANDER. (Melrose. 6s.) 


Tue novels of Monsignor Benson would be more welcome, 
more enjoyable and convincing, if he were not so 
troubled with the itch to proselytise. He cannot resist the 
opportunity to gild the Roman lily ; and, in the spirit of a 
certain potentate of the past, takes care that those fellows, 
the Anglicans, do not have the best of it. This tendency is 
particularly unfortunate, because Mr. Benson is blessed 
with unusual powers for fiction combined with a searching 
sense of humor. He could, if he would, write novels 
illustrating the strengths and weaknesses of the big and 
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little pots of Suburbia as satirically successful as any after 
those of Mr. Wells. But no, his ecclesiastical self forbids. 
The Monsignor tugs at the novelist’s coat-tails, and insists 
on his souring his fiction with a party purpose. He has, in 
his earlier books, given examples of young men converts, 
crowned with light; miserable sometimes, but oh, how 
happy! In ‘“‘ An Average Man’’ we are presented with a 
negative aspect of the same experience. Percy Smith has 
had much philandering with passing damsels, who set his 
heart aflame. Suddenly he takes to religion in their stead. 
He becomes infatuated with the Roman ideal, and in the 
secrecy of his apartment burns two pink Christmas candles 
before a crucifix. We presume that is symbolical. He 
attends the instructions of a Franciscan friar, and is full 
sail towards conversion when his mother inherits an estate, 
a fortune, a position in the county. The Smiths forthwith 
become Brandreth-Smiths ; the sister, who in her comparative 
poverty had cultivated the New Art, gives it up; the father, 
recognising himself as called to the landed gentry, ceases to 
subscribe to THe Nation. So Mammon borrows Harlequin’s 
wand, and sends old practices tumbling. The best part of 
the book is found in the study of these natural and not 
oppressive nouveaur-riches. The new state of affairs causes 
Percy’s religious fervor to subside ; and Mr. Benson gets his 
moral. It is truly a pity that the possibilities of a good 
story, containing several likely character-studies, should be 
sacrificed to tractarian purposes. 
x aa * * * 


What would become of English fiction—handicapped 
and harassed as already it is—if every novel were the channel 
of an ‘‘ ism,’’ so that we could read nothing without knowing 
the good people of the tale were to be turned into Catholics 
or Baptists, Anti-Vivisectionists, or Fruitarians? The 
Benson touch, carried to conclusions, would be intolerable. 
We suspect that Miss Hine had something of a purpose 
in her mind when she was writing ‘‘ April Panhasard,”’ 
for the book brings out, not too definitely, the unfair- 
ness women must suffer through our laws of divorce. 
Fortunately, this purpose does not intrude; it is not 
rubbed in in a Monsignorial manner; and we are 
left to enjoy a  freshly-written, but by no means 
imperfect, tale. It treats of the efforts made by Lady 
Essenden, who has divorced her husband, to find peace—the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot—at Coddell-in-the- 
Dale. Her wise intentions would, doubtless, have been fully 
realised had not Miss Hine insisted on coincidence playing 
an undue part in the comedy. As it is, everybody concerned 
is unexpectedly meeting everyone else; even the erring 
dipsomaniac husband turns up to be shelteréd by April in 
the house where she had hidden. The long-arm is certainly 
much too stretched in this book ; but, despite that and the 
sentimentality, with an American accent, which towards the 
end over-intrudes—how we loathe that term of endearment, 
‘* Honey ’’ !—‘‘ April Panhasard ”’ is easily the most enjoy- 
able novel of these five. It is written with a brightness of 
spirit, a briskness of movement, a color and confidence, 
which overleap the imperfections. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Trowbridge’s prize-fighting novel would, we imagine, 
get some measure of Monsignorial approval, because one of 
the minor pugilists in his match fingered his rosary between 
the rounds and made the sign of the cross before giving the 
knock-out blow. Unfortunately, Repton was not the hero, 
and he was not a militant convert. The ‘‘ White Hope ” was 
an American, Jack Delane, in appearance a veritable Greek 
god, with pleasant, simple manners, and a special love for 
the works of Alfred Tennyson! It is not surprising that in 
this story of his prowess and triumph he cut out a Duke and 
captured the heart of the aristocratic but sensuous Claudia 
Carisbrooke, wedding her in the face of the world. It was 
necessary for him to work wonders before his ultimate 
triumph was possible. He was to be pitted against Sam 
Crowfoot, the black champion, whose record in the ring had 
hitherto been unchecked. Delane was confident enough, but 
not so his trainers, for it seems that Cupid plays the deuce 
with pugilists if, in the course of their training, they are 
bitten by him ; and the ‘“‘ White Hope ”’ was severely bitten. 
He was actually betrothed to Miss Carisbrooke, when an 
elderly member of her family, a blue dowager, intervened, 
and, working on the generosity of his fighting nature, 





induced him to break the engagement. 
havoc with his chances. He languished, his spirits fell to 
the zero of depression ; it promised to be a walk-over for 
the enemy, when Delane’s partners took the solution into 
their own hands, and Claudia and he smiled again. The 
fight with Crowfoot is the best part of a book which, in the 
earlier chapters, is crude and labored. Mr. Trowbridge 
evidently adores the warriors of the prize-ring, and looks 
to the art and science of fisticuffs for the salvation of the 
nation. Perhaps he is right: but a certain very reverend 
novelist would have saddled another horse. 
* x * * * 


The wonder about Mr. Cobb’s book is that the hero was 
not named Peter. There has been an epidemic lately of 
heroes built of the same good unkempt clay as the Timothy 
who was transformed, and almost invariably their name 
has been Peter. Still, Timothy will do. The novel is just 
another of Mr. Cobb’s romances, written in the same light, 
easy vein. lt deserves precisely the same sort of criticism 
as his previous books have won, being entirely superficial 
and yet pleasing. It is rather a reflection on the intellects 
of holiday-makers to call ‘‘ The Transformation of Timothy ”’ 
good holiday-reading, but such it is. It would not furrow 
with lines of thought the most fatuous brow. Timothy 
Gretton is a clever fellow in his bookish way. Like many 
of his kidney, he writes articles on scientific subjects ; but 
is indifferent to the ordinary conventions of the world. 
Fashion smiles on him in vain. He dresses as pleaseth 
himself, and dresses very ill; his clothes fit like bags; his 
hair is seldom cut; he wears an aged beard. The cause of 
this carelessness is sufficient, he has been crossed in love. 
Fortunately, the troubles of Althea, a girl more beautiful 
than capable, whose mother runs a paradise for lodgers, 
cause him to abandon his unworldly interests; and, better 
still, a prudent friend induces him to dress fitly and be 
shorn and shaven. The transformation works like magic. 
Whiskers, it seems, are more potent with heroines of books 
than any number of loving hearts. In any case, the two- 
penny troubles of the futile Althea are ended, thanks to the 
effective intervention of Timothy; and we leave him, her, 
and another couple properly paired and disposed of. It is 
too late a day to hope that Mr. Cobb will write a book worth 
thoughtful reading. His novels, which doubtless win him 
adequate appreciation, are evidently produced with such 
facility that he must feel encouraged to continue in the same 
vein; but his literary graces are too good for this. To 
read a course of his fiction is like bathing in bubbles. 
Probably he is afraid of boring readers, and, therefore, goes 
to the extreme of airiness, lightness, slightness. 

* * a * * 


Miss Alexander, on the other hand, does not spare 
excitements. She is so anxious to keep things going that 
almost every page is confused with violent incident; in 
consequence, we get some fine tangles which even the sword 
of that other Alexander would not cut. The truth is that 
the author of ‘“‘The Ripple’’ has won popularity too 
rapidly. This is her third book, and her worst: her first 
was the best. Miss Alexander once again places her 
scene and circumstance in .the Ireland of the days after 
the Boyne, when the ascendancy of the Orangemen 
was at the beginning. The plot is rather like two or three, 
jigsaw puzzles confused and mixed together—fragments 
defying fitting. She keeps to the later conventions. The 
loving manner in which she describes the ugliness of Rory 
Macgillaciaran points him out at once as hero. His face 
“looked as though some master-maker of gargoyles had 
carved it out of a light- -hued piece of mahogany. . . 
Nature, quite obviously in one of her malignant moods, had 
denied it a single redeeming feature,’’ and so on. To 
balance these outward deficiencies, Rory was inside all light. 
Loyalty, unselfishness, courage complete, were his: he had 
every manly virtue, and some that were supermanly. 
When, on the last page, he has won the affections of Deirdre, 
who really was entirely contemptible, we lament his poor 
reward. How Miss Alexander could hope to win interest in 
that graceless fool she treats as heroine, it is hard to say: 
anyhow, she does not do so. ‘‘ The Ripple” is ambitious, 
muddled stuff ; even a Monsignor in the heat of his purposes 
could hardly approve it, although its naughtiest people are 
Protestants and the good ones Catholics, 
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BEST BOOKS 
HOW FRANCEISGOVERNED 


By RAYMOND POINCARE, President of the French 
Republic. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 





In this volume the President of the French Republic has pro- 
duced for the general reader a clear and illuminating exposition of 
the national system of France. The book deals with the constitution, 
with the functions of the President, the Ministers, and the Chambers, 
with the administration of justice, with the system of public educa- 
ton, taxation, and military service, and with the Governmental units, 
the Commune, and the Departement. M. Poincaré’s book has the 
characteristic French qualities of lucidity and proportion, is dis- 
tinguished by a strong historic sense, and will doubtless be recog- 
nised as the authoritative handbook to its subject. 


T H E YO K E 0 F P ITY (L’Ordination) 


By JULIEN BENDA. 
NON. 


Translated by GILBERT CAN- 
With a new Preface by the Author. Cloth, 5s. net. 


“ L’Ordination,” says the Times, “ has been the novel of the winter 
in Paris certainly the novel of the year—the book which 
everyone reads and discusses, all the more because it is obstinately, 
almost wilfully, opposed to the spirit of the age. M. Benda is an 
anti-Bergsonian, but in this novel he gives us the story of a philo- 
sopher, a stern rationalist, converted and convinced against his will, 
disarmed, sterilised by the forces of sentiment and instinct. The 
book, whatever may be thought of its philosophy, is undeniably a 
little masterpiece, extraordinarily pathetic, subtle, and profound, 
and distinguished by a rare economy and precision of style.” 


CO LO M BI A (South American Series) 


jy PHANOR JAMES EDER, A.B., LL.B. 
and many illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


With a Map 


The author has attempted to portray with justice, but without 
exaggeration the present economic condition and future prospects 
of Columbia, in addition to passing in review its history and inter- 
national relations, its people, and their culture. 


THE FARM LABOURER: 


the History of a Modern Problem 
By O. JOCELYN DUNLOP, Author of * English Appren- 
ticeship: its History.” Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


**Miss Dunlop has laid all serious students of the land question 
under a debt of gratitude for this survey of the problem of the 
agricultural labourer. It is a most lucid and admirable survey, 
written in a remarkably pure and interesting style.’"—The Globe. 


THE GENIUS of THE GAEL: 
A Study in Celtic Psychology 


By SOPHIE BRYANT. 


The central theme of this book is inquiry into the fundamental 
psychology of the Celt, and for the most part it is the Celt as Irish 
Gael who is under observation The characteristics of other 
peoples who have a share in the Celtic heritage are, however, kept 
in view. 


THE COURT OF THE KING, 


and other Studies 


By MARGARET BENSON, Author of “The Venture of 
Rational Faith,’ and “The Soul of a Cat.” Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


“We recommend these graceful sketches and essays to all those 
who care for delicate and imaginative writing.’’—The Globe. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


“It is impossible to define the fascination of these Egyptian 
travel-pictures; it is impossible not to feel it. Compared with the 
sandy wastes of ephemeral novels and books of travel, this little 
volume is indeed a literary oasis.”—Morning Post. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi-terrace, London, W.C. 


| J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





announce the publication of 


JULIUS CASAR 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, Jr, 
Being the Seventeenth volume of 


A NEW VARIORUM EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
price 15s. net, 


The publication of a new volume of the Variorum 
Edition is always an event in the literary world, and it is 
therefore with pleasure that we announce the completion of 
the Seventeenth Volume. 

The preparation of the new Variorum Edition of the 
Works of Shakespeare was the life-work of Dr. Horace 
Howard Furness, who is acknowledged to have been the 
world’s greatest authority on Shakespeare. 

For many years he was assisted by his son, Horace 
Howard Furness, Jr., who has contributed two volumes to 
the set—‘“ Richard the Third” and a revised edition of 
“Macbeth.” The publication of these volumes demonstrated 
the wisdom of Dr. Furness in associating his son with this 
invaluable work—so stupendous as to be beyond the ability 
of a lifetime to complete. 

To Horace Howard Furness, Jr., now falls the task of 
editing the remaining Plays. This important work will, 
therefore be continued along the same lines laid down by 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness. 


The SIXTEEN VOLUMES of the Variorum 
Edition which have thus far appeared are: 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

HAMLET. 2 vols. 

KING LEAR 

OTHELLO 

THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

MACBETH 

Revised Edition by Hoxace Howanp Furness, Jr. 

AS YOU LIKE IT 

THE TEMPEST 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 

THE WINTER’S TALE 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 

TWELFTH NIGHT 

LOVE’S LABOUR LOST 


RICHARD THE THIRD 
Edited by Horace Howarp Furness. Jr. 





The First Complete Biography of Victorien 
Sardou: Containing also Narrative Analyses 
of his Plays 


SARDOU AND THE 
SARDOU PLAYS 


By JEROME A. HART 


8vo, crimson cloth, library style, gilt top, 403 pages, 
illustrated, 3 Portraits, 9s. net. 


A biographical sketch of the personal and literary life 
of Victorien Sardou, being the story of a penniless play- 
wright who became a millionaire. 

In this thorough and exhaustive study, Mr. Hart has 
gathered apparently all of the available data relative to the 
great dramatist. It is replete with anecdotes, and tells of 
Sardou’s youth and early struggles, his failures, and even- 
tually his great successes. 

The first part is a biography of Sardou, and fills half 
the book; the second is made up of narrative analyses of 
about forty of his plays. The third part chronicles the 
production of such of the Sardou plays as have been given 
in the United States—some twenty-eight—with their casts 
and notes. 
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The Geek im the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 

August 15. August 22. 
Conso le eee eee eee 73? oe 735 
Midland Deferred : oes Ce 743 ies 734 
Mexican Railway Ordinary fee ia 514 ove 49} 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 “ea ico oo «1003 
Union Pacific nae oe §©=: 1 BF; -~ 1564 
Japanese 4} p.c. (Ist ser.) ose oe 944 one 912 
Turkish Unified ... on one _- 86 ove 86 


Tue Stock Markets have been in a very unsettled con- 
dition during the last week, owing to apprehensions of more 
trouble in South-Western Europe and of a crisis in the rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico. Every day 
has brought its ups and downs of hope and depression. 
The main fear as regards the Balkans is that the Russian 
Government may make the Turkish occupation of Adrianople 
a pretext for an agressive movement in Asia Minor, which, 
again, would be greatly resented in Germany. In the last 
day or two, however, the advices from Constantinople have 
been more conciliatory (thanks, perhaps, to financial 
pressure), and it seems clear that the Greek and Servian 
Governments at any rate are not egging on the Turk to do 
more mischief. Meanwhile the demobilisation is proceeding, 
and that of Bulgaria is reported to have been practically 
completed. The unsuccessful efforts made in London by 
agents of Greece and Servia to procure accommodation have 
caused much disappointment, for both countries are in the 
gravest financial embarrassment. But they have really little 
to offer as security, and it will probably be several years 
before their revenues will be sufficient to pay interest on the 
present debt. The Paris newspapers report that the Greeks 
are offering short term bonds to yield about 7 per cent. 


BREWERY SECURITIES. 

There has recently been an appreciable recovery in the 
prices of the better class brewery securities, and there are 
signs of a return of public attention to what has for some 
considerable time been a neglected section of the Industrial 
Market. For the fact that it’has been neglected, brewers 
themselves are in great part to blame. Ever since the 
accession of the Liberal Government to power, brewers have 
been announcing to the world that recent legislation has 
ruined their industry, and, not content with past grievances, 
certain brewery directors hold out the confident expectation 
of future “ vindictive legislation.’’ This attitude naturally 
causes the ordinary investor to hold aloof from breweries. 
But, in spite of new duties, and in spite of the growing cost 
of raw materials, the latest results show that for those com- 
panies which have been conducted on sound lines, brewing 
is still a most lucrative pursuit. The reports that have 
recently been issued show, on the whole, satisfactory results, 
the largest firms reporting a greater sale of beer to com- 
pensate for the increasing cost of production. A representative 
list of English breweries would include many whose finances 
are in a sad way, and whose shareholders have received no 
dividends for some years past. In the case of almost all 
these failures the reason is the same; the directors will be 
found to have acquired public house properties on a large 
scale at absurdly inflated prices, and, in order to do so, they 
have saddled their company with a permanent incubus in 
the shape of excessive debenture debts. One can, for instance, 
point to one large brewery which, in the year 1910-11, made 
a gross profit of nearly £160,000, of which as much as 
£144,000 was absorbed by debenture interest. Other instances 
of the same kind could be given. Intending investors in 
brewery securities should give their first attention to this 
aspect of the question, and select their company accordingly. 
Below will be found a small selection of the issues of the 
steady dividend payers, showing the percentage of gross 
profits absorbed by debenture interest and prices and 
yields :— 

Percentage of Gross Profits 


absor y Deb. 
Interest 
1912-13. Pricea Present Yield. 
Per cent. Year Price. Per cent. 
Ago. £s. d. 
Arthur Guinness ) 380 360 411 3 
Do., 6% Pref. __... j 146} 143} 43 9 
Bass, Ratcliffe & Gretton \ 
a Pref. 954 974 5 2 6 
Do. 44% Mort, Deb. J” 102 98} 411 3 





Mitchells & Butlers... 2 13-16 23 510 90 
Do., 6% Cum. Pref. ... } 15°8 114 114 5 6 3 
Do., 5% Deb. . wi 100 99 56 26 
Nalder & Collyers. nh | 9°5 19 18 8 6 3 
Do., 6% Pref. aie 10 104 518 9 
Parker's, Burslem ila 94 114 736 
Do., 6% Cum. Pref... \ 15 oh 10 6 00 
Do., 4% Deb... .. J 814 804 5 0 0 
gy & Sons - 8} 7 8 2 6 
Do., 4% Deb. ..._ ... } 22-2 764 78 5 3 9 
aap yh: ‘ =e 1 5-16 1} 67 6 
» 6% Cum. Pref, wi \ 23°7 14 1s 5 6 3 

4% Deb. 834 824 418 9 


In the case of all these companies there is a good margin 
of security for the holders of debentures and preference 
stocks. For instance, Mitchells & Butler’s and Nalder & 
Collyer’s are each paying a steady 15 per cent. in ordinary 
dividends, and it is possible to obtain a yield of over 54 per 
cent. on the Preference stock of the former, and over 53 per 
cent. on the Preference stock of the latter, while Bass & Co.’s 
Preference yield, roughly, 54 per cent. Some growth in the 
demand for this type of brewery issue in the immediate 
future would not be surprising. At the present time, an 
investment carefully made on the lines suggested above 
might prove a satisfactory purchase. 


Canapa’s TiGHT PLACE. 

Visitors returning from Canada draw a gloomy picture 
of conditions in the Canadian towns, where unemployment 
is increasing, money tight, and land speculation at an end. 
But the typical Canadian refuses to be depressed. Here is a 
letter from one of them which appeared the other day in a 
well-known broker’s circular :— 


“The country is looking expectantly towards the un- 
doubtedly bountiful crop now ripening for the harvest, a two 
hundred million dollar one if it’s worth a cent. It will have 
a two-fold effect: First, assisting materially in replacing the 
the country on the rapid prosperity road; and, second, teach- 
ing the penny-wiee speculators that the only true basis of 
wealth is production, that town lots may be worth ‘siller’ 
sometimes, but wheat is golden at all times. Without wishing 
to proclaim myself a prophet or the son of a prophet, I can 
state without fear of contradiction that a good harvest will 
drain the towns of their unprofitable citizens and commence 
the general ‘ back to the land’ movement which was halted 
when Western towns began to boom and paper fortunes were 
made in a few weeks. Farmers then deserted the plough for 
the fountain-pen and ready-reckoner, sold farm implements to 
buy steel safes; sold farms to secure title-deeds to city pro- 
perties. Their deeds represent only unmarketable lands now; 
but farme are still producing and agricultural lands are climb- 
ing in real value. The centre of attraction has shifted back to 
the rural districts.” 


Perhaps this excellent fellow is right. Perhaps a bad time 
in the Canadian towns will ultimately strengthen the farmer 
class, wh'ch is undoubtedly the backbone of Canada. But, 
in the meantime, purchasers of town sites will feel uncom- 
fortable over their losses. Of course, no one need be anxious 
about the credit of Canada and the leading railways and 
municipalities. It is quite possible that they will stand 
higher next year than they do now. It is certainly remark- 
able that a town like Brandon should have to borrow (as it 
is doing) at 54 to 6 per cent. LucELLUM. 








THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A School of the University of London. 


Parents and Guardians desiring advice 
regarding the Medical Curriculum should write 
to the Dean of the Middlesex Hospital Medical 
School, who will furnish full particulars regard- 
ing Fees, Entrance Scholarships, and Hospital 
Appointments. 

The School is fully equipped for teaching 
the entire curriculum. Athletic Ground and 
Gymnasium. Scholarships and Prizes awarded 
annually to the value of £1,000. 





Lectures and Classes will recommence on 
Wednesday, October ist, 1913, 
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MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD. 





Tue 16TH Orpinary Generat Meetine of this Company 
was held yesterday at the Hotel Metropole, S.W. Com- 
mendatore G. Marconi, the Chairman of the Company, 
presided, and, in the course of his remarks, said :— 

I have little doubt that the report and accounts for the 
year 1912, which are before you, will afford you as much 
satisfaction as they do me. 

The Directors’ Report deals somewhat fully with the 
business of the Company, and we have endeavored, in that 
Report, to dispose of the misunderstandings which seem to 
have prevailed in some directions respecting the patents and 
shares in Associated Companies. 

There is another matter with regard to the accounts to 
which I should like again to refer, and that is the item which 
appears under balance of contracts, sales and trading, in the 
profit and loss account. We set out one item only, because, 
as we have explained on previous occasions, it is not ex- 
pedient—in fact, it would be against the interests of 
shareholders to give any more detailed information. 

There is, however, one thing which it is desirable should 
be said in order again to dissipate some erroneous impres- 
sions which would seem to be in the minds of some share- 
holders respecting the sales of shares. 

I want it to be clearly understood that the Company 
does not buy and sell shares in the ordinary sense of the 
words. Such share transactions as we enter into are closely 
allied—in fact, it would be difficult to separate many of 
them from business which would come under the heading of 
contracts. To give an example: Speaking in a general way, 
we may enter into an agreement to erect certain stations or 
do certain work, all of which, of course, is the legitimate 
business of our company, for which it may not be convenient 
at the time to pay us in cash. In such cases we may receive 
payment in shares. In due course we will dispose of a num- 
ber of these shares and turn them into cash. The fact, 
however, is that the money which we have received for 
those shares is a payment for contracts executed, services 
rendered, or whatever the particular consideration may have 
been. If we are fortunate enough to dispose of shares higher 
than the par value or the price at which they have repre- 
sented payment to us so much the better for our Profit 
and Loss Account. During the past year, as is well known, 
and as we have stated in our Report, we benefited in this way, 
and accordingly we think it prudent to take advantage of the 
occasion and allocate £100,000 to a General Reserve Account. 

When I addressed you last year and referred to the 
contract which we had entered into with His Majesty’s 
Government with respect to the Imperial Wireless Scheme, I 
little thought that we were on the eve of a campaign of a 
nature which I should think has never before been ex- 
perienced by any private enterprise. I would not for a 
moment have believed that the spirit of fair-play in this 
country could have reached so low an ebb. Nor would I 
have believed that for such considerations which obtained in 
connection with the whole of this campaign a British 
industry such as ours should have been so imperilled. 

It has required the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of our managers and administrators to protect our interests 
abroad during all this period, and I am glad to say that we 
have succeeded in doing so. But it must not be supposed 
that much of the programme which we had in immediate 
contemplation when we addressed you last year has not 
suffered some delay. Our accounts speak of the progress 
which we have made; but that progress would have been 
far greater to-day had it not been for the circumstances to 
which I have just referred. 

Our business generally continues to make most satis- 
factory progress, and I have the greatest satisfaction in being 
able to inform you that since the issue of our Report we 
have received a cable from our representative in Brazil 
informing us that a concession to which we attach the 
greatest importance has been signed by the President. 

After paying a well-merited tribute to Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs, the Chairman moved “‘ That the report of the direc- 
tors submitted, together with the annexed statement of 
accounts at December 31st, 1912, duly audited, be received, 
approved, and adopted.’ 

Mr. Godfrey Isaacs seconded the resolution, which was 
agreed to. 


VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


“‘PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 


uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 
matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 


IO for Gd. 50 for 2/6 
20,, I/- 100 , 4/9 


“PFERFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great- Britain and Ireland), Limited 






















sca ————y YOUR BOOKS 
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don’t leave them uncovered—house them in a handsome, 
dustproof, sectional Bookcase, which can grow as they grow 
“OXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES 
are solid right through, and made without deal or 
. ‘They are the only sectional Bookcases 
which can be had made to your own size in the pe Fey 
prefer. Single sections (standard size) from 8/- to 35/6; 
complete 3-section bookcases in oak, open fronts, 
41/-, enclosed dust-proof glass-door fronts, 65/-. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. Every style 
illustrated. Send a P.C. to-day. 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO. . 

Bookcase Specialists, OXFORD. 
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DELicious COFFEE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Perters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—“ Thackeray, soe 2 
Kingsley Hotel—"* Bookcraft, London 


Telegraphic Addresses 











LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Maa. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


- stiadial —— 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Bathe. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaL ResipEnoz. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. — South. Meale at separate 
tables. ight porter. ‘Tel. 440 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; Ist Clase ; moderate. 

















SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. _Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 








H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








*Phone 4. J. Little. 








D 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglookhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City 2d. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Mise Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel.412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


R. Jefferson. 

















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 









































LEEDS. the 
HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
Te a the 
LIVERPOOL. Me 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. * 
stt 
LLANELLY. Ge 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. _J.T. Weaver. HT 
LYNTON (Devon). - 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounde 9 acres. tal 
MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. wl 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 183. th 
MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Linke (18 holes). ec 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Eetablishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. , 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. tl 
CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non-licensed. Cc 
4 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. - 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. ’ 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 
SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t. Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tol 647. 
weep mm HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
20 bedrooms ; , Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. 80. Wires i 
i Kenworthy’s.” Prospectus, Managerees, poy Se wees 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 931. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 





BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Linke. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


— 


TENBY. 
Mra. K. Ww. Hicks 


WHI TBY. 
M ra. 3 Nowbitt. 





HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 


WORCESTER. 





THE 


copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. perm ANNUM. ForerGn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to THe Nation 
PustisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
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St. James Street, Montreal. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The Michaelmas term commences on Thursday, October 2nd, when 
the College will occupy the new buildings in Regent’s Park. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all EXAMINATIONS of 
the UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in Arts, Science, and Preliminary 
Medicine; for the Teachers’ Diploma, London; the Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate, Cambridge; and for the Cambridge Higher local Examination. 

Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the 
study of the following Sciences: woctensescey. Botany, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Zoology. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN 
HYGIENE, designed to furnish training for Women Factory and 
Sanitary Inspectors, and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not 
taking other subjects at the College. 

A single course in any subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students 
who desire it, by a fully qualified woman teacher. 

The College grounds, with tennis courts, &c., are available for 
the use of students. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science will be offered for 
competition in June next. 

RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 80 resident students is provided. A few 
residence bursaries are awarded under special conditions. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TKAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examination for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. Students are admitted to the Training Course in October 
and January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 
£20, and a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the course 
beginning in January, 1914. They will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates holding a degree or its equivalent in Arts or Science. Applica- 
tions should be made to the Head of the Department. 





St. Bartholomew's Hospital and College 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the subjects of the First Examination for Medical degrees of the 
University of London will commence on October Ist, 1913, and continue 
till July, 1914. 

ee on this class counts as part of the five years’ curri- 
culum. 
Fee for the whole course, £21; or single subjects may be taken. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Entrance Scholarships in Science, of the value of £150, £75, 
£75, respectively; an Entrance Scholarship in Arts of the value of 
£100; and the Jeaffreson Exhibition in Arts of the value of £50, will 
be offered for competition on September 22nd, 1913. 

For further particulars apply to the Dean of the Medical School, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C 

A handbook will be forwarded on application. 








TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 

















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


New boys arrive September 17th, others 18th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Edinburgh School of Cookery and Domestic 
Economy. 


TRAINING IN CIVIC AND SOCIAL WORK. 

Course of Instruction in CIVIC and SOCIAL WORK as a 
Training for Health Visitors, Sanitury and Factory Inspectors, 
Members of Care Committees, and of Charity Organisation 
Societies. 

Boarding Houses for Students. 

For full particulars apply to Principal, 5, Atholl Crescent, 
Edinburgh. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games, Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, H1nDHEAD, Hastemere, R.S.O. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PRAYER BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 

BO ‘ C. with er without Prayer-book. 

GEORGE V. BDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


Prudenti al eed Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - ° . . £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - £100,000,000 


FAZENDA 





The Largest Selection in Lendon. 








COFFEE 
Makes a2 Pure Bewerade. 
INVIGORATING. SUSTAINING. 


Your Grocer sells it in sealed tins. 











£10 i0s. ROME TOUR. 


EXTENDED TOURS NAPLES, FLORENCE, 
JENICE, ITALIAN LAKES. TOURS PALES- 
‘INE, EGYPT, ALGERIA. 


<n 


ij 


DR. HENRY 8. LUNN, Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


£10 10s. ROME TOUR. {.2°%), ii “yonmeas 


tion GENOA 
going, 1 PISA returning, 2nd class railway throughout; returning via 
PARIS. Also ROUND ITALY TOURS, including GENOA, ROME, 
NAPLES, POMPEII, FLORENCE, VENICE, MILAN, ITALIAN LAKES, 
ST GOTHARD, LUCERNE, and PARIS, or with SORENTO, CAPRI, 
AMALFI, PAESTUM, if desired. 
GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, LTD., 23, Old Jewry, E.C. 
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LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A., Oxon 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 














PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Neiwp, M.A. ( Viet.) Class, Tripos (Camb.), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the regular features :— 


GROUSE AND MEN. By Horace Hutchinson. 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE.—V. THE EMIGRATION 
OF WOMEN. 


A Short Story: THE VICARAGE TENANTS. 
By Rosalind Travers. 


A TOUCH OF SENTIMENT. By Mrs. Neish. 
A Poem: NIGHT-ERRANTRY. By Maurice Hewlett. 


REVIEWS OF RECENT TRAVEL BOOKS. 
NEW NOVELS. EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


The Saturday Westminster. Aug. 23. 
‘ Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SOME IMPORTANT 


BOOKS TO BEISSUED SHORTLY 


PROSPECTUSES NOW AVAILABLE. 




















Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century. A Study in 
Medizval Inconography and its Sources of Inspiration. By Emme Mate. Crowned by the Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres (Prix Fould). Translated from the French by Dora Nussey. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged. With 189 Illustrations. £1 18. net. 


Greek and Roman Sculpture. By A. FuRTWANGLER and H. L. ULricus. 
Translated by Horace TayLor. With 60 Plates and 73 Illustrations in the Text. Square Demy 
8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Gothic Architecture in Spain. By GrorGe Epmunp Street, F.S.A. Edited 
by GEORGIANA GODDARD KiNG. In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations and Plans. 6s. 
net. 


The Masters of Past Time. By EuGENE FROMETIN. Translated from the 
French. With Coloured and Half-tone Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


The Republics of Central and South America. Their Resources, 
Industries, Sociology, and Future. By C. Recinatp Enock, C.E., F.R.G.S. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Garden City : A Study in the Development of a Modern Town. 


By C. B. Purpom. With Special Appendices on Land Tenure, Small Holdings, etc., by HAROLD 
CraskE, Cecil HAaRMSwortnH, M.P., Raymonp Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., etc. With 4 Coloured Illus- 
trations by T. FRIEDENSON, and over 200 Photographs, Plans, etc. Square Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Korean Folk Tales: Imps, Ghosts, and Fairies. Translated for the first 


time from the Korean of Im Banc and Y1 Ryuxk by James S. Gate. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 


A Book of Fishing Stories. Edited by F. G. Artato. With Illustrations in 
Colour and in Photogravure. Demy 4to. &1 118. 6d. net. 


Among the list of contributors are :— 


The Rt. Hon. Sypney Buxton, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT MAxweELt, Bt. 
Lady EveLyn COTTERELL H. T. SHERINGHAM 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Epwarp Grey, Bt., M.P. Lord DESBOROUGH 

Sir Henry SeETON-KARR Dr. C. F. HOLDER 

The Hon. A. E. GatHorne-HARDY Lt.-Col. P. R. BAmRNSFATHER. 


Sir Tuomas Esmonpe, Bt., M.P. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIVER SMEATON, M.A. Large Crown 8vo. §s, net each volume, 





TWO IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 





Lyric Poetry. By Ervest Ruys. 
The English Novel, By Prof. GrorGE SaintsBury, LL.D., University of 


Edinburgh. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED, 


English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. By Prof. James 
Setu, M.A. 


English Epic and Heroic Poetry. By Prof. W. Macyeme Dixon, M.A., 
University Glasgow. 
Send a Postcard for Prospectus. 








J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD.,19, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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